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“He that invents a machine augments the power of man _ HENRY WARD BEECHER 


How electricity “lightens” our lives... 


TWO HUNDRED SIXTEEN BILLION kilowatt hours — nearly 
four billion dollars worth . . . is a lot of electricity! Yet that 
vast quantity supplied the United States for just one year 
(1947). 

This tremendous flow of electric power couldn’t have 
been put into the country’s power lines without carbon. 
You'll find carbon, too, in the switches and control equip- 
ment that distribute electric power... in most of the electric 
devices in your home... in the batteries for your radio, 
flashlight, hearing aids. Your telephone is voiceless without 
carbon. 

Better materials contribute immensely to improved elec- 
tric service. Hydrogen gas keeps huge generators cool... 
nitrogen gas is kept under pressure in important cables to 
warn when the protective casing is pierced bat plastics give 
insulation that is more efficient yet thinner, tougher and 


longer lasting; also provide construction material that is 
insulation in itself. Alloys give metals of better electrical 
and strength properties. 

The people of Union Carbide provide these and other 
materials for supplying electricity. They also produce hun- 
dreds of other materials for the use of science and industry 
—to the benefit of mankind. 


FREE: Letus send vou the new illustrated booklet, 
“Products and Processes,” which shows how 
science and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chemi- 
cals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. Just write— 
ne 
<a if 


Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET WCC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


= Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include ——-————— 
NATIONAL Carbons * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
LINDE Oxygen and Hydrogen * PREST-O-LITE Acetylene * PYROFAX Gas * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress A 


Do you know what lies behind 


the symbols your doctor writes on his prescription pad? 


Your doctor has at the tip of his pen 
the vast resources of America’s forward- 
looking pharmaceutical industry. The 
symbols in his prescription, and the 
drugs he administers, bring relief and 
comfort to millions— 

Insulin to lengthen the life of the 
diabetic . . . serums for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria . . . liver extract and folic acid 
to combat certain anemias. 

Ether, cyclopropane and barbiturates 
for merciful anesthesia . . . sulfa drugs, 
penicillin and streptomycin to fight many 
types of infection—plus thousands of 
other products developed and tested 
under the vigilant supervision of skilled 
pharmacologists. 

In the pharmaceutical industry’s re- 
search laboratories, devoted scientists 
wc *k amid glass tubes and retorts, micro- 
scopes and centrifuges, in a never-ending 
search for new drugs to conquer disease 
and pain. 


Certain stubborn infectious diseases 
are already yielding to newly discovered 
antibiotics—chemicals obtained from 
micro-organisms such as molds and 
bacteria. 

In the new era that lies ahead, many 
baffling diseases may reasonably be ex- 
pected to fal! before the patient research 
of the nation’s scientists. 

The final link in this humanitarian 
chain is the college-trained pharmacist 
in your neighborhood drug store. His 
skilled en compound and dispense 
the medicines that aid your physician in 
his struggle against suffering. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Every man, woman and child benefits 
from the far-sighted work of the phar- 
maceutical industry, and from the un- 
tiring efforts of the professional people 
through whom its products are trans- 
lated into safer, healthier, longer lives. 


This kind of enlightened leadership is 
typical of American industry. It is an- 
other example of how private, competi- 
tive business, backed by the savings of 
hundreds of thousands of investors, pro- 
vides valuable products and services. 
Labor, management, shareholders and 
the public are the 
beneficiaries. 



































‘A8 WON'T BE LIKE ‘29................ Bost 
You can be sure, as deflation picks up 
speed, that 1949 isn’t to be the start of 
a deepening depression of 1929-33 pro- 
portions, The reasons, outlined in this 
article, are basic, This time, there is a 
vast backlog of unfilled needs, There is 
no credit strain. Speculation is at a mini- 
mum, And business still hasn’t caught 
up with the population growth since 
1940, 


CR Bre PATS GFF... ...2.0.005ss000s P54 
Oil, in scarce supply only a few months 
ago, is in record abundance now. Biggest 
oil rush in history is going on in the West. 
A new well is coming in, on the average, 
every 14 minutes, The big oil hunt last 
year is beginning to pay off, with known 
reserves now twice as great as in the 
early ’30s. Result is that supplies are 
growing faster than demand for the first 
time since war ended. 


COMING CUTS IN INCOME........ P. 16 
Personal incomes have begun their first 
real decline in 10 years, Here, in Picto- 
gram form, you get the story of how 
much the income of your group may ‘fall 
by the end of this year. Wage and salary 
earners face the biggest cut, while lower 
profits are in sight for most businessmen, 
and investors are to be slightly worse off. 


WHY AIR FORCE WANTS B-36....P. 18 
Air Force planners, on the defensive for 
the first time in years, are about to be 
called on the congressional carpet to 
justify their decision to center U.S. de- 
fenses around the B-36 bomber. A pre- 
view of what Congress is to be told is 
given in this article, with answers from 
official Air Force sources to questions 
about how good the big bomber really 
is, why it was chosen. 


WHAT DETAINS MACARTHUR......P. 20 
Neither hints nor pressure from home 
have been able to budge General Mac- 


News within the News 





Arthur from his job as boss of Japan. 
Why he continues to balk at returning 
home has been a major mystery. The 
General hasn’t been in his native country 
for 12 years. But, even though he has 
moments of nostalgia, chances are that 
he'll return now only if forced out, or 
occupation ends. 


COMMUNISM LOSING IN WEST....P. 22 
In spite of Moscow’s claim to 6,000,000 
new members, world Communism is de- 
clining in strength in the West and even 
behind the Iron Curtain. Here is a guide 
to party weaknesses now developing. 


CHEAPER AUTOS ON THE WAY....P. 24 
You'll be able to get a new car cheaper in 
a few months, But that’s only one result 
of the coming shift to a buyers’ market 
in autos. A survey of what’s ahead in 
Detroit shows many new models on the 
way, more high-compression engines, 
automatic transmissions on the lowest- 
priced 1950 cars, at least one small-car 
model to be introduced early next year. 
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In Time of Need a Friend Indeed 
... guards Them Night and Day 


Why is Nickel such a good friend of 
this young mother and her child? 


You'll find the answer in the all-im- 
portant word Cleanliness. 


For, just a century ago, a crusading 
young doctor named Semmelweis made 
the vital discovery that immaculate clean- 
liness was necessary to check the dreaded 


childbed fever. 


Since then, the way has been marked 
by names like .. . Lister! ... Koch! ... 
Pasteur! ... milestones on the road to 
health through sanitation. 


Your hospital follows their lead and 
protects your health by making sure its 


equipment is absolutely sanitary. It uses 
sterilizers and heavy-duty washing ma- 
chines made of Monel. And milk formula 
equipment made of Stainless Steel. Both 
are alloys of Nickel. 


These Nickel alloys resist corrosion. 
They can be kept gleaming bright and 
sanitary. They are smooth, hard metals 
that will not rust or pit, to harbor microbe 
marauders. 


That’s why Nickel, the “white” metal 
is a real friend of the “men in white.” 


And why Nickel is your friend. In fact 
it is usually Your Unseen Friend because, 
combined with other metals, it serves you 
in so many ways you seldom see. 


Write for Your Free Copy of 
“The Romance of Nickel” 

This illustrated 60-page 

booklet tells the story of 

Nickel, from ancient dis- 

covery to modern-day 

use. For your free of 
copy,address Dept.254y, Athy 
The International Nickel =a 
Company, Inc., New York 5,N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, IN 


—_ 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 


EMBLEM 


TRACE MARE 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. 
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Unemployment is to become quite an issue from now on, quite a problem. 

Jobless are likely to exceed 4,000,000 in June. Trend is expected to go on 
up as the year wears on, maybe passing 5,000,000 by late 1949. 

Jobless plus part-time workers will far exceed that total. 

Part-time jobs are growing in number as a means of work spreading. 

Jobs definitely are becoming harder to find. Those seeking work and not 
able to find it are to grow in number as youths leave school and as the peak 
season of farm employment passes. Industry is pressed to save on labor use. 

Above 4,000,000, unemployment is to become a political problem. There will 
be growing demands that Government do something about the problem. 








Labor leaders, making new demands, are caught by employment trends. 
If pay raises are forced, employers may need to cut jobs more. 

If strikes are called, employers often can sit them out. 

Yet, if pay isn't raised, workers are less’ union-conscious. 

Basic fact now is that pay increases no longer can be passed on in price 
rises. Employers are under growing pressure to reduce prices. Pressure for cuts 
in price force attempts to economize on use of labor. 

Labor leaders, this year, may find themselves forcing job cuts. 











Wage issue in 1949 has to be settled before the price issue is’ settled. Un- 
til the issue of price is settled, business will continue to slow. 

In coal, John Lewis is maneuvering to stabilize price and get equal pay for 
less work for his miners. It's quite a feat if it can be done. 

In_ steel, Philip Murray is out to get as much for steelworkers as John 
Lewis has got for his miners. What happens to steel wages and prices is basic 
to the whole trend in business. Steel price is the key to many other prices. 

In autos, Walter Reuther is trying for a bigger slice of the auto dollar. 

All along the line, the employer attitude is firm against any big fourth 
round of pay increases. Pay raises, where given, are running under 10 cents an 
hour, often under 5 cents an hour. Raises then are followed by tightened em- 
ployment, by cuts in use of labor to offset the higher cost. 

The big 1949 trend is back toward the prewar problem of unemployment. 


Trend, too, is toward more use of Government plans, more planning. The 
trend is not toward big new programs, but to more dependence on old ones. 

Unemployment insurance is cushioning job losses. Old-age assistance ,is 
helping older people who lose jobs. Old-age insurance helps a little, too. 

Farming is to move back under strong control. Farm prices are supported 
against drastic decline. Dumping machinery exists in the billions of aid U.S. 
Ships abroad. Surpluses can be given away if very burdensome at home. 

Bank depositors are protected against loss. Mortgage creditors also are 
protected by Government guarantee. RFC is there to pump credit into any big 
company that might otherwise fail and cause trouble for a community. 

Spending by Government helps build a floor under demand for goods. In year 
ahead, Government will spend $36,000,000,000 for goods and services. 
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" NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


The point is that planning machinery is in operation. Big new plans are 
not now hatching. Chances are that the country will ride through this setback 
with the control machinery it has, plus some broadening or bulwarking of that 
machinery. RFC may become even more liberal in loans to business. Mortgage 
guarantees may be made more attractive. States and cities may be encouraged to 
go ahead with more public works. But there's no really new New Deal in the 
works, no grandiose scheme for solving all problems by Government action. 


A $2,000,000,000 insurance refund to veterans is to help in 1950. 
Checks will flow out to 15,000,000 or more during early 1950 months. ; 
Average check may be around $100, but some will get as much as $300, still | 
others no more than $10 or $25. But millions will get something. : 
Money, when received, almost surely will be spent, as a rule, not saved. 
Spending effect will be sizable. Clothing will get many dollars. Televi- 
Sion sets will absorb many others. House repairs will come in for a good many 
dollars. Automobiles, new and used, will feel the effect. The check to a vet- 
eran often can help on the down payment. Creditors probably will get a good 
many of the dollars, too. They'll flow through the system. Most will find 
their way into retail trade. 








Except for those who lose jobs, this setback isn't to be so bad. 

Wage cutting is being opposed by big employers. Wage rates for those who 
stay employed will remain high. Hours worked will be less, though. 

Salaries are not likely to be cut on any widespread basis. 

Profits, while lower, will be high by past experience. Dividend checks 
will be only moderately lower this year than last for most investors. 

Farmers may have 10 per cent fewer dollars to spend. Farm income even so is 
to be high compared with prewar. Businessmen, where efficient, are to go on 
doing well. The inefficient, though, face trouble. 

The unemployed and the inefficient get the jolt in the period ahead. 











Congress is refusing to be stamveded to the left by harder times. The dom- 
inant attitude of leaders is to go slowly, let nature take its course. 

Idea of an over-all board to run the economy doesn't stand a chance. Eco- 
nomic Expansion Act is offered as a catchall for fancy ideas. It isn't to be 
considered seriously and really doesn't offer much new. 

Public housing probably will be revived. Aid to education may be 0O.K.'d, 
but it's far from sure. More TVA's on the Columbia, Missouri, St. Lawrence are 
not to get approval this year. Health insurance is dead. Broader coverage for 
old-age insurance, bringing in doctors, lawyers, farmers, domestic help, appar- 
ently isn't to be voted. It might come next year, but that's doubtful. 

Taft-Hartley Act won't be repealed. 

Farm plan to let prices fall, bolster farmer income by Treasury checks 
isn't going to be voted now. Long-range trend is in that direction, though. 

Atlantic Alliance will be ratified. Lend-lease revival is not so sure. 























Finances of Government in the year ahead are to go from bad to worse. 

Outgo is to exceed income by at least $1,500,000,000 in present year. 

Qutgo in year starting July 1 is to exceed income by %$5,000,000,000 or 
more. There won't be higher taxes, and spending is to go on rising. 

Budget problems of the Government are big problems and nobody is ready 
really to tackle them. It's being accepted that a tax increase now would only 
add to deflation and maybe cut revenue, not raise it. Ina time of deflation 
the pressure is for Government to spend more, not less. 

Result: A return to borrowing, more debt. 





Russia still is playing a game that forces U.S. to spend heavily on arms. 
Russia won't start war, but she seems afraid to talk real peace. 
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OM Chicago... | 
7 Railroad Center of the Nation 
invites you to the '49 RAILROAD FAIR | 


; June 25 through October 2 














flor than two and a half million people enjoyed last 
ar’s Chicago Railroad Fair commemorating the hun- 
edth anniversary of the opening of the West by rail 
rn sportation. This year, the railroads of the nation are spon- 
fing another season of the Railroad Fair, with many new features 
d exhibits added to last year’s favorites. 
0 e of the thrilling features of the Fair is ““Wheels a-Rolling,” a 
amatic pageant of transportation of the country. The 1949 version, 
erformed four times daily, is packed with exciting new episodes. 
"Again, the Train of Tomorrow highlights the train and 
failroad exhibits. Among the new features are ““Gold 
Gu ch,” a rip-roaring frontier gold rush town, 
r rides on a transplanted San Francisco 
Weable car, and a reproduction of the en- 
tr mce to the famous Moffat tunnel. 
Two narrow-gauge railroad trains ' 
l transport visitors on the Fair 
unds. 
When you’re hungry, you'll 
"Mave your choice of an old- 
fashioned diningcar of the 80's, 
| Operated cafeteria style—the 
“Illinois Central’s super-mod- 
ern first all-electric diner—the 
Rock Island’s Fiesta Car, and 
‘Many other restaurants. 
. Visit Chicago, railroad cen- 
ter of the nation, this summer. 
Besides the Railroad Fair, you'll 
| find numerous other events to en- 
- liven your trip. And the city’s wealth 
of cultural and educational facilities will An aerial view of the Railroad Fair, located on the 
make your visit one you'll always treasure. lakefront in Chicago, railroad center of the nation. 
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KNOWS 
THE OIL 
BUSINESS.. 


The big Magnolia Petroleum Company 
refinery at Beaumont, Texas... where 
over 400 different petroleum products 
are manufactured. Certainly Magnolia 


Petroleum knows the oil business! 
BUT DEPENDS ON 


Pro TO 
RUN ITS EMPLOYEE RESTAURANT 





Magnolia provides this attractive cafe- 


teria as a morale booster for its 


3,200 employees. 


Its management, however, Magnolia 
delegates to Crotty Brothers Food Serv- 
ice. This relieves the company of all 
operating problems and provides a 
trained staff to prepare and serve good, 
satisfying, hot foods at minimum cost... 
a carefully calculated result of Crotty 
Brothers’ know-how. 


%*% For information on how Crotty 
Brothers Food Service functions 


under company direction, write for 






the new, free booklet, ‘Employee 
Restaurants.” 





XN | 
ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 








UDITH COPLON, a quietly self-assured 
young woman who is accused of spy- 
ing for the Russians, was all but forgotten 
last week in the flurry caused by the con- 
tents of her purse. For seven weeks the 
former FBI clerk had been on trial in 
Washington, charged with stealing in- 
formation from official papers to pass to 
a Russian confederate. The papers were 
in her purse when she was arrested. The 
trial went the usual route—a noisy, excit- 
ing beginning, then weeks of legal argu- 
ment, settling into a monotony that fasci- 
nated a few regular spectators but 
seemed to bore most people. 

One of the legal arguments, however, 
was all-important to 75-year-old Judge 
Albert L. Recves. It dealt with the mass 
of material found in Miss Coplon’s purse. 
Her lawyer insisted that the full text of 
the FBI reports she is accused of pilfer- 
ing be made public. Prosecutors argued 
that to do so would jeopardize U.S. 
security, expose valuable FBI secrets and 
hamper other important spy hunts. 

Judge Reeves spent a long, secluded 
week end debating with himself. Finally, 
he decided. His duty as he saw it was to 
assure Judith Coplon a fair trial. To do 
so, it would be necessary to make public 
the FBI files, regardless of injury to 
others. 

That started it. Into the long, dull trial 
record went a startling galaxy of famous 
names. Stage and screen stars, writers, 
men and women prominent from coast 
to coast had been listed by FBI informers 
as Communists, as. Russian sympathizers, 
as people with un-American leanings. 
The jury looked on a little amazed as 
reporters raced from the courtroom for 
telephones. In a matter of minutes, big 
names flashed around the world as one 
more Washington “red list” burst into 
the open. 

Denials came thick and fast. Some 
were indignant, some were chiding, a 
few were crisp or noncommittal. Buried 
deep under the glittering pile of famous 
names was the name of Judith Coplon 
whose arrest started it all. The flurry did 
little to help those spectators who were 
trying to decide whether she was or was 
not a Russian spy. 


OW MANY PEOPLE does it take to deal 
aa with the Russians? Bewildered 
Parisians were beginning to ask each 
other that question last week as they 
jostled tourists and experts for seats in 
their favorite dining places. Some Ameri- 
cans were wondering about the same 
question as the Council of Foreign Mini- 
sters pushed and pulled in tedious dead- 
lock. 

When the U.S., Britain, France and 
Russia first agreed to this latest confer- 
ence, the Americans talked of a staff of 


The March of the News___ 


45 to help Secretary of State Dean Ache 
son. By last week the diplomats still were 
far from agreement on most of their 
problems. The American staff had grown 
to more than 75 people, and the experts 
still complained that they were short 
handed. 

Actually, the somber sessions in the 
ornate Palais de Marbre Rose are only g 
small part of the show. Behind the nego- 
tiators sit 14 advisers, interpreters and 


stenographers. Almost every cautious 
word that is spoken puts somebody to 
work. The experts are the men who 


know the answers on such things as 
German politics, Austrian negotiations, 
Eastern European affairs, military mat 
ters, They are always on hand in ease 
somebody mentions their specialty, 





—Harris & Ewing 
JUDITH COPLON 
... big names flashed 


Back of the experts is a host of office 
workers, . transcribers, official reporters 
and paper shufflers. There is a shortage 
of stenographers. Typewriters clatter far 
into the night as the typists get out a 
record of the day’s happenings and an 
agenda for the next meeting. People are 
constantly scurrying around for automo- 
biles, for hotel rooms, for desk space in 
crowded offices. About the quietest, most 
orderly place in Paris is the conference 
chamber itself. 

The experts had only a month to pre- 
pare for this conference, but they have 
everything figured out, even the ex- 
penses. The Paris Conference of Foreign 
Ministers costs the United States diplo- 


. matic service time, patience—and $25,000 


a week. 
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... the tree became a newspaper 


rls 
Fess through GRINDING! 


Way back-in the woods Norton starts to have a part in producing 


your newspaper—axes and saws sharpened by Norton grinding 


wheels fell the trees and cut them to pulp wood lengths. 


Then at the paper mill the wood is ground into pulp for newsprint 
by Norton Pulpstones—gigantic ten-ton, segmental grinding wheels 


as large as six feet in diameter and as wide as 66’’—wheels 


developed by Norton research to replace nature’s sandstones. 


: Ewing The machines that convert the pulp 
into paper and the complicated 
presses which print your newspaper 

contain many rolls and other parts 

precision-produced by Norton grind- 


office = 
Dorters - sy ’ Sy , ~ 
ortage : s : ing machines and grinding wheels. 
: Norton Refractories are important, 


ter far ; 
0 z 
ae ‘ 3 : too—Alundum Laboratory Ware is 
used in the paper mill laboratories, 
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Crystolon Brick in the power plants. 
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Diesel Locomotives 
by FAIRBANKS-MORSzE\|f| 
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eaTTIIT| for every yard and road service 
= 
UL ~ 4 The recent advent of the line of ‘‘Consolidation’’ Locomotives 
4 £4. fee —combined with the well established Fairbanks-Morse loco. B 
> reo —)— 
oa been a . motives for yard transfer and suburban service—make; ' 
1500 hp. 120 ton suburban and Fairbanks-Morse the source of the world’s most complete wk 
general purpose locomotive line of diesel locomotives. For every service, for evey - 
ruling grade and speed, there is a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel §®5€ 
Locomotive to best meet the requirements. Fairbanks, Morse} Be 
=ae= sp & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. SUPE 
th) ld ‘ “g ' a Q When if comes to locomotives... we 
ikel 
teas FAIRBANKS-MORSE | »° 
ASS = with 
Amar A name worth remembering _{v.5. 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES ¢ PUMPS + SCALES fagai 
2000 hp. 125 ton heavy —— MOTORS ¢ GENERATORS © STOKERS ¢ RAILROAD MOTOR 
duty locomotive CARS and STANDPIPES © FARM EQUIPMENT ¢ MAGNETOS  |N@SS 
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‘49 SLUMP WON'T BE LIKE ‘29: 
RSEFINANCES SOUND, GOODS NEEDED 


es 


Crvice 

OCOMOtives 

Morse loco. f Bysiness turn down, 1949, is to 
ce—makes f top far short of a 1929 depres- 
complete § hi Seiiak:: Maid 

_ for every sion, as things stand. Cushions 
srse Diese) pease the shock this time. 

nks, Morse} Banks are sound, farm prices 


supported, wage rates protected. 
Need for goods stays high, is 
likely to check any deflation. 

Depression, 1929, caught U. S. 
with nothing to fall back on. But 


\SE 





ring U.S., in 1949, is well shored 
/scauss fagainst an uncontrollable busi- 
MOTOR : 

\GNETOS nom slide. 

“ As deflation picks up speed, you can 
=, be sure of one thing: 1949 is not to be 


1929. The turn down this year is not 
the start of a long, draggy and deep 
depression of that kind. 
Facts and figures tell the story of 
hy that is true. Essentially, what 
ey show is this: 
In 1929, business was at the end of 
a long cycle of expansion, There had been 
ll years to catch up with needs and to 
ake care of population growth after two 
ears of war. A building boom had spread 
om homes to skyscrapers and to public 
works, Loans were stretched to the break- 
ng point. A boom in securities had far 
wercapitalized the real value of industry. 
— In 1949, only the most urgent needs 
are made up after a four-year war. The 
; backlog of unfilled needs in homes, office 
¢ Puildings, apartments, automobiles and 
public works remains immense. There is 
i ho credit strain, Securities, instead of sell- 
* @ng in a wild bull market, have been in 
. fe bear market for nearly three years. 
ton freigM Business of the country, at this stage, has 
nit: Spot caught up with a 17,000,000 increase 
Nn population since 1940. 
Prices, however, have skyrocketed in 
| IF he last few years. Prices had not risen 
i smuch in the boom of the 1920s. That in- 
—s-aeeation was one of credit. Inflation just 
— minded was one of price. Deflation this 
ime, therefore, is centering in price, in- 
ead of in credit, as it did 20 years ago. 
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Buying Power Guarded Against Sudden Drop 


All down the line, as shown in the 
chart on page 12, the contrast between 
1929 and 1949 is sharp and telltale in 
its meaning. 

Banks blew up right and left in 1929. 
Failures that year were 659, and they 
multiplied later. There are no bank fail- 
ures now. Bank depositors are insured 
against loss on most deposits up to $5,- 
000. There is none of the shock that 
used to occur when people saw their 
money evaporate or become frozen in 
closed _ banks. 

Debtors aren’t squeezed the way they 
were, either. Farm debt in 1929 was 
greater than the total of farm income. 
Now mortgage debt of farmers is barely 
one fifth as big as their annual income. 
Mortgage debt of corporations was 
nearly two thirds as large in total as 
the total of profits. That debt now is 
less than one third as large as profits. 
Mortgages on city property in 1929, in 
the aggregate, were equal to two fifths 


‘of all nonfarm income. Now their total 


is little more than one fifth of the total 
of nonfarm income. Lenders are insured 
against loss on home mortgages amount- 
ing to more than $12,000,000,000, out of 





page or & Ewing aad 
THE CAPITOL 
Its laws provide cushions 


a total of $33,000,000,000. This aids 
borrowers in general. 

Speculation had run wild in 1929. 
Brokers’ loans averaged $6,563,000,000 
for the year. Brokers’ loans on securities 
now are around $350,000,000. Instead 
of rampant speculation, there is and has 
been less even than normal speculation. 
Call money now can be had for 1.55 
per cent. Call loans commanded an 
average interest rate of 7.61 per cent 
in 1929. Prime commercial paper then 
bore a rate of interest amounting to 
5.85 per cent. Now the rate is 1.44 per 
cent. 

Private debts, in total, were nearly 
twice the level of national income in 
1929. At the beginning of 1949, the 
total of private debt was less than 85 
per cent as great as national income. 
Bank loans of $43,000,000,000 in 1929 
were half as much as the national 
income. This year, bank loans of $47,- 
000,000,000 are less than one fifth of 
national income. 

Loanable funds in the hands of banks 
are vastly greater than before. Banks 
now hold $73,600,000,000 in Govern- 
ment securities that can be sold to Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to create reserves as 
backing for still greater loans. In 1929, 
banks held only $6,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Back in 1929, before the start of the 
great depression, the credit structure of 
the country was taut. Farmers, city peo- 
ple, businesses often had borrowed up 
to the hilt. Mortgage debt was in rigid 
form, calling for repayment when short- 
term mortgages matured. Money was tied 
to a gold standard and most debts called 
for repayment in gold; if demanded. 
When the crack came, creditors pressed 
debtors to pay and a wave of foreclosures 
and bankruptcies followed. 

Now available credit is superabundant 
relative to demand. Banks are highly 
liquid. Debtors usually are well supplied 
with cash, and debt as a rule is amortized 
over a period of years, instead of matur- 
ing all at once with creditors able to 
demand full repayment. The entire struc- 
ture of credit is free and easy in 1949 
where it had been strained in 1929. 

In these and many other ways, the 
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In 1929... 


Wild speculation. Industrial-stock 
prices up 400 per cent in eight 
years. 


Backlog of needs filled 11 years 


after a two-year war. 


Building cycle at its tag end after 
long building boom. Public con- 
struction at only $2,400,000,000 o 
year. 


Bank failures widespread ‘after ‘29. 
Big losses. 


Bank loans of $43,000,000,000 
were 78 per cent of money supply. 


Mortgage loans not protected and 
foreclosures were widespread after 
yf 


Cash and bank deposits totaled 
only $55,000,000,000. There were 
no savings bonds. 


Personal incomes supplemented by 
only $1,000,000,000 in government 
benefits. 


Farm prices, given little support, 
fell 54 per cent in three years. 


Wage rates, with unions weak, fell 
22 per cent from 1929 to 1933. 


Large private loans abroad sud- 
denly stopped after 1929, aggra- 
vating an abrupt fall in exports. 


Gold as a base for currency, freely 
available on demand, was hoarded 
and that added to money squeeze. 


Private debt was far larger than 
public debt. Pressure by creditors 
to force debt payment added to de- 
flation. 


In 1949... 


Speculation slight. Industrial-stock 
prices below 1945. 


Backlog of needs still immense 
four years after a four-year war. 


Building cycle still in early stage. 
Public construction at $5,500,000,- 
000 rate and rising. 


Bank deposits insured. Banks liquid. 


Bank loans of $47,000,000,000 
only 28 per cent of money supply. 


Mortgage loans of $12,000,000,000 
‘insured by Government. 


Cash and bank deposits total $165,- 
000,000,000. Individuals hold 
$48,000,000,000 in savings bonds, 
too. 


Personal incomes are supplemented 
by $12,000,000,000 in government 
benefits. 


Farm-product prices supported by 
Government. 


Wage rates at peak and protected 
by strong unions and minimum- 
wage laws. 


U. S. exports underwritten by large 
Government loans and gifts to 
countries abroad. 


‘Gold no longer an automatic regu- 
lator of money supply and money 
value. 


Public debt, now eight times its 1929 
level, is far larger than private debt. 
Creditors can’t call Government 
loans or force public-debt liquida- 
tion. 


© 1949, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. . 


economy now is less vulnerable to dj 
than it was 20 years ago. 

Purchasing power, the drivi 
of the economy, is better safeg 
against a sudden decline. 

The money supply—cash andl 
held by individuals and business fig 
—is three times as great as it was 
supply of spendable funds now 
$165,000,000,000. Besides,  indiyj 
hold $48,000,000,000 in savings } 
that can be turned into cash, I 
cash and bank deposits amounted tog 
$55,000,000,000, and there were nog 
ings bonds. 

Not only is the money supply | 
than before. It also is more stabley 
cause the major portion of total debty 
is in the form of federal, State and§ 
securities. In 1929, private debts y 
85 per cent of all debt. Creditors 
and did force the payment of pri 
debts, thus contracting the money g 
and making the deflation worse, } 
private debts are only 45 per cent off 
debt. The remainder is public debfj 
is not subject to forced liquidation} 
creditors, As a result, the money g 
is in much less danger of sudden sh 
age than it was in 1929. 

The turnover rate of the money 
ply—that is, the number of timesy 
year it is spent on goods and servig 
is not likely to slow down so abn 
as it did after 1929. In that year, 
turnover rate climbed to 1.9, as4 
boom reached its crest, but by 19338 
dropped back to 1.35. In 1948, howew 
this rate was only 1.5. Since it did 
rise so high‘as in 1929, it does not} 
so far to fall. 

Personal incomes now are mil 
more strongly supported by governm 
than was the case 20 years ago. At fl 
time, benefits paid by federal, State 
local governments amounted to @ 
$1,000,000,000 a year. Now, such bé 
fits total around $12,000,000,000 a yé 
They include social-security payment# 
various kinds, payments to veterans, B 
ments to farmers, and relief money 
persons who are unemployed. - 

Farmers’ incomes are strengthened 
the Government’s program of farm pal 
supports. This is in contrast to 
happened after 1929, when farm prié 
given little support by the Governmeél 
fell 54 per cent in four years’ time. 

Workers’ incomes also are maintaif 
at a high level, with wage rates protect 
by unions and minimum-wage laws. 
the period 1929 to 1933, when unid 
were weak, wage rates fell 22 per cent 

Government purchases of goods a 
services now amount to $36,000,000,8 
a year, or 14 per cent of the nati¢ 
total production. In 1929, such purcha 
amounted to only $8,500,000,000, 
8 per cent of total production. 
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Exports from U.S.. now are under- 
en by large Government loans and 
to countries abroad. This is in con- 


» 


Sirast to what happened after 1929, when 


urge private loans abroad suddenly 
stopped. Ending of the flow of dollars 
Ontributed greatly to an abrupt decline 

exports, and added to the deflationary 


end. 


| In all these ways, purchasing power is 


a firmer position than was the case 
years ago. The public, therefore, 
ins the ability to buy on a big scale 
never it is convinced that prices are 
ght. 


Unsatisfied demands, resulting 


from the shortages of World War II, still 


fare large in many lines of business. When 
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STACKS OF GOODS FOR EXPORT 
Government loans and gifts underwrite them . . 


the boom of 1929 cracked, surpluses 
began to appear in nearly every line. 

Motor-car makers now are counting 
on a big backlog of demand for cars, to 
replace those wearing out. (See page 
24.) But, 20 years ago, the automobile 
market was facing a glut. Sales fell off 
steadily, from 4,500,000 in 1929 to 
1,100,000 in 1932. 

House construction, though lagging 
right now, has nowhere near met the 
shortage caused by the recent war. Over 
the last three years, the number of new 
nonfarm dwellings started has averaged 
817,000 a year. This is only slightly 
greater than the number built each year 
for the eight vears that ended with 1929— 
a period when the housing shortage was 


STOCK MARKET 
The bears have replaced the bulls 


STACKS OF ONE-DOLLAR BILLS 
. money supply equals 165 billion of them 


ide World 


much less acute. Public construction, 
now at a rate of $5,500,000,000 a year, 
is still expanding. 

Similar conditions exist in many other 
lines. Unfilled needs can bring revival 
from the present slump as soon as prices 
are adjusted. 

The price level, in fact, is the major 
element in today’s business situation that 
is out of kilter. Three years of high post- 
war output have ended almost all scar- 
cities and buyers are objecting to prices 
asked. Sellers, caught with high costs, are 
reluctant to reduce prices. What’s hap- 
pening now is a tug of war over prices 
between buyers and sellers. Once this 
contest is adjusted, buying is expected 
to resume and business activity to rise. 


—Acme 
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Oil Rush Pays Off: A Billion Barrels 


Reported from DENVER and HOUSTON 


Talk of pumping U.S. dry of 
oil is over, for now. Problem for 
producers is where to sell oil, not 
where to find it. 

New discoveries are pushing 
up U.S. oil supplies. Canadian 
fields are growing, too. Wild- 
catters are booming once again. 

Wells are being drilled at a 
four-an-hour rate. Pumping is 
curtailed in some areas to check 
a burdensome surplus. 


An oil rush of record size is under 
way again this year in North America. 
Much of the drilling is aimed at big 
new fields of Rocky Mountain States, 
California, and Alberta, Canada. If 
recent discoveries in these regions live 
up to their promise, U.S. will have 
fewer worries about oil supplies in 
decades ahead. 

Oil, among the scarcest of commodi- 
ties only a few months ago, today is in 
heavy surplus. Supplies are growing 
faster than demand for the first time 
since war's end. Output in Texas fields 
is cut back about 10 per cent below last 
year, by State order. Similar reductions 
are in force in Arkansas, Oklahoma and 


~—Standard Oil Co., N. J. 


DRILLING FOR OIL 
Every 14 minutes—a well 


Kansas fields. There is pressure on Con- 
gress to limit imports of foreign oil 
by law. 

Yet drilling of new wells is going for- 
ward at a rate slightly higher than the 
record set in 1948. Activity extends to 
remote areas of the West. Around 38,100 
new wells are expected to be drilled this 
year, an average of one about every 14 
minutes, in U. S. alone. 

The. great oil hunt of 1948 resulted in 
a net addition of 1,000,000,000 barrels 
to known U.S. oil reserves. Such re- 
serves, proved by drilling, now are about 
double what they were in the early 
1930s, when scares of oil exhaustion 
were raised. Signs suggest that located 
reserves in the ground will continue to 
rise for years to come, despite increas- 
ing oil usage. 

New discoveries of oil are located 
in a general way by the map on page 15. 
Actually, most wells were drilled and 
most new oil was found during 1948 in 
old, established producing regions. Texas 
led the nation with 31 per cent of all 
wells drilled. Oklahoma was second and 
Pennsylvania third, followed by Kansas, 
California, Illinois, Louisiana, New York, 
Ohio and Indiana, in that order. By com- 
parison, operations in Rocky Mountain 
States were on a small scale. 

But Western operations attracted at- 
tention and set off the biggest relative 
oil booms. The reason is that favorable 
“finds” in the central West indicate that 
a whole chain of vast new producing 
regions may be opening up. Speculative 
fever and opportunities for sudden riches 
are greatest where the scramble for 
favorable sites is only beginning and 
nobody knows where the biggest 
pools lie. 

Oil prospectors have been probing 
for years into oil basins scattered in a 
wide belt from the Gulf Coast up 
through the center of Western U. S. into 
Canada. But it was only last year, with 
explorations at a new high, that pay- 
offs began on a large scale. 

In West Texas and the southeastern 
corner of New Mexico, big oil companies 
are going 2 miles down, ahd deeper, to 
tap oil reserves that may be greater than 
tremendous deposits near the surface. 

West Texas fields produced one thir- 
teenth of all U. S. oil in the last 26 years 
and are known already to contain about 
4,000,000,000 barrels of proved reserves, 
almost a fifth of the nation’s total. 
deep drilling is opening up still greater 


But - 


riches. Success in reaching decom 
oil in West Texas is a major event, 
ring efforts to get at possible sim 
deposits far underneath other fields ¢ 
are showing declining yields. 

Most West Texas development is § 
lowing a _ carefully planned coug 
financed by some of the largest co 
panies in the business. 

In the Rocky Mountain area, bya 0 
trast, oil development is in a mi 
earlier stage. There is feverish speg 
tion in land and leases. Rumors of 
oil strikes are frequent. Newspapers § 
ture the latest oil news. Small towns 
crowded with incoming oil compa 
drilling crews, supply firms. Practig 
all the big oil companies are represent 
but smaller independent operators ¥ 
dominate. Wildcatting, drilling in ung 
plored territory, is increasing. q 
The Powder River section in n@ 
west Wyoming and southeast Monta 
is attracting scores of wildcat dri 
In Sublette County, southwest Wyomin 
drills were at 19,700 feet recently in 
world’s deepest oil well. Important 

and gas fields may be uncovered 

Utah, never an oil-producing St 
before, is excited over its first few e 
mercial wells in the northeast corner} 
the State. Many companies in 1949 
scheduling wildcat wells in Utah for# 
first time. The Four Corners area, whe 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New M 
ico meet, is another “hot spot,” with} 
finds indicated, especially of natural g 

Pipe lines to take gas from Four @ 
ners and Wyoming fields to Califa 
are being discussed. New refineries 
going up in Montana, Colorado, Wy 
ming and Utah. These States are ca 
dent their oil boom is just beginning.” 

California sees a major oil rush t 
The find is especially welcome there } 
cause it completely reverses the ree 
oil outlook. Prior to the Cuyama Va 
discovery about a year ago, Califom 
expected an oil deficit by 1951. 

The Cuyama Valley deposits are aba 
100 miles north of Los Angeles, in 
area thought to be dry up to a year@ 
two ago. One company already has 
wells operating. Discovery of addition 
fields is anticipated. Here, as in We 
Texas, most development is in the hand 
of large companies. 

Alberta, Canada, shows potential 
the greatest oil discoveries in weste 
North America. Estimates are beifl 
doubled, in some cases tripled, as 
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Search for Oil... Areas of New Development 


ALBERTA 



































size of potential reserves in such new 
Ids as those at Leduc, Woodbend and 
Redwater, near Edmonton in northern 
Aiberta. Other important new discov- 
es are showing up in southern Alberta. 
EU. S. firms, through Canadian subsidi- 
@fies or in partnership with Canadian- 
Owned firms, are doing the lion’s share of 
Mevelopment. But Alberta’s boom is far 
¢ ferent from historic, fortune-making oil 
‘ushes of the past. 
' The Province of Alberta owns min- 
eral rights in 90 per cent of the land 
Minvolved, and is policing affairs closely. 
)Small operators are not wanted. One 
combination of three U.S. companies 
and a Canadian firm has acquired a con- 
Feession to prospect about 4,000,000 
acres—6,250 square miles—of promising 
‘territory. 
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Promoters, speculators and brokers are 
discouraged. Strict conditions apply to 
concessions, which are passed out by the 
Government. The Provincial Government 
took in more than $5,000,000 from oil 
last year, has lowered taxes, plans big 
road and school programs and looks for- 
ward to being the richest province in 
Canada. 

Oil companies will spend more than 
$100,000,000 to explore and develop Al- 
berta’s oil and gas in 1949. The Prov- 
ince has given the signal that it is aban- 
doning an earlier theory—that it ought 
to save fuel resources and make industry 
come up there. Instead, Alberta is going 
to export oil, as fast as it can. 

Plans call for a $175,000,000 pipe line 
to bring gas from the Edmonton area to 
Vancouver, B.C., and then south to 
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Washington, Oregon and California. 
Surveys are under way for another pipe 
line to bring oil from Calgary across to 
Lake Superior, for U.S. or Canadian 
markets, or both. 

Result is that Canada in the near fu- 
ture may begin to export more oil than 
she imports, and the U. S. will lose a big 
oil market. But wealth produced by oil 
will enable Canada to buy more U.S. 
products such as cars and radios. 

Flow of oil to U.S. industry and 
homes seems more assured now, in fact, 
than at any time in the past. U.S. re- 
serves are increasing. Canada’s oil is 
barely beginning to be tapped. Mexico 
is reopening her fields to foreign invest- 
ment. A world-wide oil surplus is in 
sight. It is the problem of sales, not out- 
put, that worries the oil industry today. 
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Coming Cuts in Income: 
Where They Will Fall 


prt, ON THE WHOLE, are to have less money 
in 1949 to spend or to save. Personal income 
is in a declining trend for the first time in 10 years, 
except for a brief dip after the war. 

The Pictogram shows how income has in- 
creased for various groups in the population since 
1940, and how far income may fall by the end of 
this year. 

Incomes of individuals added up to $78,300,- 
000,000 in 1940. That was $10,000,000,000 more 
than in 1938. Last year, personal income reached 
an all-time high of $213,400,000,000—more than 
three times as many dollars as the American 
people received ten years earlier. In the closing 
months of this year, however, personal income is 
expected to fall to a rate of $202,900,000,000 a 
year. 

Wage earners and people on salaries enjoyed 
the biggest dollar rise in incomes and are to lose 
the most in the period ahead. The income figure 
for the group represents the total received in 
wages and salaries. This rose to $132,300,000,000 
in 1948. In the last quarter of this year, wage and 
salary payments are likely to be down to $125,- 
100,000,000 a year—a loss of $7,200,000,000 on an 
annual basis. 

The decline in wage and salary income will 
result chiefly from a reduced work week and a 
smaller number of employed. Few cuts are ex- 
pected in either wage rates or salary scales, but 
many workers will have smaller pay envelopes 
because they will be working fewer hours. 

Investors are to be only moderately worse off. 
They succeeded in pushing their income up from 
$13, 100,000,000 in 1940 to $24,600,000,000 in 1948. 
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By the end of this year, their income is expected 
to be down to $23,400,000,000 a year. 

Income of this group includes yields from rents, 
dividends and interest. Landlords may do a little 
better this year than last, but dividend payments 
are expected to be down as corporate earnings 
decline. Interest payments are likely to be rela- 
tively stable. 

Self-emplqgyed people — private businessmen, 
lawyers, dof —are expected to be drawing 
about $2,@@0"700,000 less a year than they did 
in 19484\ AIK-ear. this group got $25,200,000,000 
against 9% /0@@: © 000 in 1940. By vear end, their 

eF% =, 200,000,000 a 


ear. s for indeygodeot businessmen 
will be respoiy fminost be drop. 
Farmers pushed thir i = to $18,200,000,- 


000 last year from $4, } in 1940—\Imnost 
a fourfold increase. Lo 
pected to reduce farm inc®ge (3 8 GRC0,000,00> 
a year. Aided by Governm orice suppurts, 
farmers still will be three times as well off as 
before the war. 

Social-security benefits are expected to rise 
from $13,100,000,000 in 1948 to a rate ot $15,200,- 
000,000 a year by the fourth quarter of 1949. 
Most of the increase will be caused by increased 
unemployment-insurance payments, but this 
group also includes people on old-age pensions, 
families on relief, veterans and others drawing 
benefits. Their total income is almost as large 
as farm income. 

Actually, the income rate by the end of this 
year promises to be larger for all groups than 
for any year except the boom year of 1948, 


C#B™ OFrices are. X-_ 
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WHY AIR FORCE WANTS THE B-36 


Purpose Is to Win Initial Advantage in a War 


Questions and answers about 
the controversial B-36 show why 
Air Force wants the big bomber 
as first line of defense. 

B-36 is offered as a long-dis- 
tance traveller, not a speed craft. 
Other bombers can outrun it in 
the air. So can fighters. 

Big point that Air Force makes 
is that the bomber can fly to and 
from Russian targets, nonstop; 
cut U. S. dependence on overseas 
bases. 


Defense of U.S. in the period 
ahead, is to center around the big B- 
36 bomber. This is the weapon, de- 
termined upon recently by the Air 
Force, that will carry the initial offen- 
sive to the enemy in the event this 
country is attacked. 

Far-reaching questions are arising that 
concern the B-36. There is a question 
whether this bomber, carrying the atom 
bomb, is expected to win the war alone. 
A question is raised about the ability of 
the B-36 to defend itself in trying to 
reach its targets. Other questions con- 
cern its actual range, speed, vulnerability. 
A committee of Congress is about to in- 
quire closely into the performance of this 
major U.S. weapon and the reasons for 
its choice. (See page 34.) 

What Congress is to be told about 
the bomber and its performance is this: 

Basically, the B-36 is offered as the 
plane that, in the event of attack, can 
fly from U. S. or Alaska, deliver a power- 
ful counterattack on an enemy, and re- 
turn to this country. Some Air Force 
officers go so far as to claim that the 
bomber, carrying atomic bombs, can 
succeed in knocking out an enemy with 
initial blows, but this claim is not made 
by top Air Force planners. 

Point by point, answers from official 
Air Force sources to questions about the 
B-36 as a strategic weapon are those 
that follow. 

Is there a claim by top officials that 
the big bomber can win the next war? 

No. The Air Force Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, says: “We do not 
believe that a strategic air offensive 
alone will win the next war if it comes.” 
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Then why sacrifice other weapons to 
center U. S. defenses on costly fleets of 
new bombers? 

To provide a means of quick retalia- 
tion. General Vandenberg insists that 
“". . strategic bombing will be valuable 
in achieving the initial advantage neces- 
sary for final victory with the least ex- 
penditure both in money and man 
power.” 

Why can’t existing fleets of B-29s and 
B-50s do this job? 

Because of their limited range, chiefly. 
Present B-29 bombers are in ample sup- 
ply, but have an effective combat radius 


‘of only 2,000 miles. In other words, dis- 


tance from base to target must not be 
more than 2,000 miles. So B-29s cannot 
reach targets in Russia without use of 
overseas bases—which, the Air Force says, 
may not be available at the start of an- 
other war. Radius of the B-50 is 2,300 
miles, not much longer. 

Are such overseas air bases available? 

Yes. There are B-29 bases already in 
existence in England, Western Germany, 
Saudi Arabia, near Tripoli and on Oki- 
nawa, all within range of Russian cities. 
In event of war, other bases might be 
set up under terms of the North Atlantic 
Pact in Italy, France, Portugal, Iceland, 
Norway and elsewhere. But the Air 
Force argues that all may become vul- 
nerable if Russia, for example, were to 
overrun Europe in a big land offensive. 
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TESTING THE B-36 
Will Congress agree with engineers? 


Can the B-36, without using overseas 
bases, deliver the atom bomb to Russig 
and return to U. S. soil? 

Yes. Official claim is that this bomber 
can travel 10,000 miles with a load the 
weight of the atom bomb. Its combat 
radius, thus, would be nearly 5,000 miles, 
From the U.S. air base at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, an arc this distance will cover 
all but the southernmost tip of Russia, 

Has that 5,000-mile radius been 
proved? 

Test of the bomber’s combat range 
was held March 12, 1949. At that time, 
a B-36 carrying a simulated atom bomb 
left Fort Worth, Tex., and traveled 9,600 
miles over the U.S., dropping the 
“bomb” in the Gulf of Mexico at about 
the halfway mark. That established a 
combat radius of at least 4,800 miles. 

Must the bomber be refueled in the 
air to get that range? 

No. Stuart Symington, Secretary of 
the Air Force, says: “This great intercon- 
tinental bomber, without refueling, and 
without the use of any overseas base, 
can leave this continent, perform its 
strategic-bombing mission, two way—no 


suicide mission—and return to the base 


in Alaska, or Labrador, or the United 
States, from which it took off.” 

But how fast can the B-36 travel on 
such a long mission? 

Speed of the bomber is officially stated 
as “more than 350 miles an hour.” On 
the long-distance test in March, how- 
ever, elapsed time indicated the average 
speed was about 220 miles an hour. 

Then couldn’t it easily be intercepted 
by fast jet fighters? 

At normal flying altitudes, yes. But not 
necessarily at the 40,000-foot altitudes 
at which the B-36 can travel. In that 
rarefied atmosphere, speed of jet fighters 
is cut far back and the smaller wings of 
those planes are said to make them much 
less maneuverable than the B-36. 

Can the B-36 travel most of the way 
to Russia and back at an altitude of 
40,000 feet? 

How far the bomber can travel if it 
stays at that altitude has not been offi- 
cially disclosed, is still secret information. 

Hasn‘t an Air Force F-86 fighter, fly- 
ing at 45,000 feet, been credited with 
intercepting a B-36 in 38 out of 50 
passes? 

No comment is available from the Air 
Force on this test, made last month in 
California and reported in press dis- 
patches, 
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WORKERS LEAVE A B-36 PLANT 








Fully equipped, one bomber costs about $4,000,000 


Is there any other advantage to a 
bomber in flying this high? 

Yes. It can neither be seen nor heard 
from the ground. It is difficult to locate 
from the ground even by radar without 
very elaborate equipment. And it is hard 
to track by radar equipment built into 
jet fighters, 

Can any other U.S. bombers fly at 
this altitude? 

Yes, the B-50 bombers now in use can 
travel at above 40,000 feet. And the 
2,800 B-29 bombers that U.S. has on 
hand can travel at 38,000 feet, just under 
B-36 altitudes. 

Are those bombers as fast as the 
B-36? 

The B-50 is faster, can travel at 400 
miles an hour. The B-29 can travel at 
350 miles an hour, about the same speed 
as the B-36. 

Then the only big advantage of the 
B-36 is its range? 

That’s the big advantage. It also has 
better armament than other bombers. 

How can the B-36 protect itself better 
from fighters if intercepted? 

By more up-to-date equipment. Secre- 
tary Symington reports: “The B-36 has 
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more and better armament—that is, guns 
and gun-aiming devices—than any other 
known bomber. It has the first com- 
pletely new airplane armament devel- 
oped since the last war. It has 16 can- 
non on it that fire explosive shells, as 
well as normal armor-piercing projec- 
tiles.” 

Assuming the B-36 can reach its tar- 
get, can it bomb accurately from an alti- 
tude of 40,000 feet? 

Air Force opinion is that it can, with 
present techniques. Col. Paul Tibbets, 
pilot of the B-29 that dropped the bomb 
on Hiroshima, says he is certain it can 
be done. His plane was above 30,000 
feet when he bombed Hiroshima with 
only a small margin of error. And the 
new U.S. bombsight is greatly superior 
to the one he used in 1945. 

Does the big B-36 require construc- 
tion of bigger airfields? 

No. Installation of oversized landing 
gear means that it can use any airfield 
big enough to take the B-29. There are 
dozens of such fields in U. S. and abroad. 

How does cost of the B-36 compare 
with that of, say, the B-29? 

Official estimates of the average cost 


of B-36 bombers now on order are about 
$2,000,000 for the basic plane, $3,000,- 
000 for the plane as now being equipped 
with auxiliary jet engines and other im- 
provements, about $4,000,000 for the 
plane plus the spare parts and replace- 
ment equipment usually ordered with 
each bomber. Average cost of a B-29 is 
about $500,000. 

So the real advantage of the more 
costly plane is in getting a good bomber 
that doesn’t need overseas bases? 

Yes. What the Air Force is seeking 
primarily is more range, not greater 
speed or altitude, for its new basic 
bomber, to eliminate this country’s de- 
pendence on overseas bases if war comes 
again. 

Then the B-36 is designed on the as- 
sumption that no bases in or near Europe 
may be available in wartime? 

That is correct. It was first planned in 
1941—seven months before Pearl Har- 
bor—in case the continent of Europe and 
the British Isles should be lost to us for 
operations. Idea then was to develop a 
fleet of intercontinental bombers. That 
idea now is being revived by Air Force 
planners. 
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What Keeps Gen. MacArthur In Japan 


MacArthur is the last wartime 
commander still on top-flight 
duty abroad. He wants to stay 
on, despite bids to come home. 

Pomp and circumstance of run- 
ning Japan is one attraction. 
Another reason is an acute sense 
of Army duty, a belief that U. S. 
policy, prestige in the Orient will 
slip if he leaves Tokyo. 

He will return—but only if 
called home or occupation ends. 


A deepening mystery is developing 
around this simple question: Why is 
it that General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur continues to balk at re- 
turning to the United States, even for 
a brief visit? 

It has been 12 years since General 
MacArthur set foot on the soil of his 
native land. Four years have passed since 
he was acclaimed one of the nation’s 
heroes. General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower went home, served three 
years as Chief of Staff, and moved on 
to Columbia University. General Lucius 
D. Clay wound up his work as military 
ruler of Germany and went home to rest. 
Other Army and Navy heroes have gone 
home to welcoming celebrations and have 
swapped military glamour for private 
obscurity. But General MacArthur stays 
in Japan. 

All suggestions that he go home have 
failed to budge the General. He was 
talked of for President and triumphal 
tours were planned. He remained in 
Tokyo and the air went out of the presi- 
dential booms. Congressional committees 
invited him home, even tried pressure. 
He waved aside the invitations. State 
Department diplomats urged that he be 
recalled to discuss Far Eastern policy. 
Military services passed along hints that 
he was needed. He shut his ears to the 
hints and stayed where he was. 

General MacArthur might go home if 
he were ordered by President Truman 
to do so, but this is not likely to happen. 
He tells friends that he does not intend 
to quit his post as Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers in Japan until he 
dies or is recalled by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. And this leaves the same question: 
Why does he not go home? 
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Reported from TOKYO 


The mystery is not so deep when a 
person digs beneath the surface. General 
MacArthur is the real ruler of Japan’s 
80,000,000 people, who, though beaten 
and battered, still comprise one of the 
important nations of the world. But this 
is not the full answer. There are several 
elements entering into it. A sense of 
power, a feeling of duty and patriotism, 
and numerous personal problems are 
involved. 

A sense of mystic power is the 
aura in which General MacArthur works 
and lives in Japan. Through the centuries, 
Japanese have been used to a one-man 
domination. Their ruler was both em- 
peror and god. He was the “man behind 


the bamboo screen.” General MacArthur 
now is that man. 

The General lives in seclusion. His door 
is closed to all except trusted officers, He 
sees a great many Americans but few 
Japanese. He holds the nation at a dis. 
tance. But he is supreme. All this power 
would vanish if he stepped out of his 
present post. 

A flair for dramatics pervades the 
life of the General. He escaped from the 
Philippines as Japanese forces closed in, 
He made dramatic appearances on 
beaches as they were recaptured during 
the war. He made a dramatic announce- 
ment of his return to the Philippines. He 
was the central actor in the capitulation 





-U.S, Army 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR WITH EMPEROR HIROHITO 
The Supreme Commander thinks of duty, patriotism and power 
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of Japan. He took over the occupation. 

Trips to and from his headquarters in 
the Dai Ichi building in the heart of 
Tokyo are slickly planned and executed. 
His long black limousine is escorted by 
white jeeps. All traffic signals flash green 
as his procession moves down the tree- 
lined boulevard. Japanese policemen 
come to attention and salute. 

Hand-picked American soldiers, chosen 
for their imposing appearance, stand at 
attention, as the General’s car comes to 
the curb in front of the office building. 
Spectators stand back of white lines 
painted on the sidewalk. Japanese re- 
move their hats. Some bow. He looks 
neither to right nor left. He gives a 
friendly salute to the guards and van- 
ishes into the building where an eleva- 
tor is being held for him. The drama of 
his arrival or departure takes place four 
times a day. 

As one man among millions of Amer- 
icans, General MacArthur would be an 
actor without a stage if he left Tokyo. 


remain there. 


thinks he must stay to do this job. 





A LIFE AWAY FROM HOME: ARTHUR MACARTHUR AT CORREGIDOR, 1942 
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. ATU.S. EMBASSY, TOKYO, 1946 . ». AND TODAY, AGE 11 
The father thinks of old friends, hot dogs and baseball 
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Duty stands high in General Mac- 
Arthur’s creed. He is old-fashioned in 
that way, like his father, another general, 
before him. His fame was built up care- 
fully. He was the man behind the scenes 
in all the military operations that brought 
America back to power in the Far East. 
He is a man of prestige in that part of 
the world; and he is fully aware of that ~Se_feels that he must stay. 
fact. He feels that duty demands that he : 


The General believes that Japan can 
be maintained as a bulwark against the 
spread of Russia through the Pacific. He 


To some American visitors, the Gen- 
eral says he would like nothing better 
than to go home. He has not been in the 
U.S. since 1937, when he married Jean 
Faircloth of Tennessee. They sailed al- 
most immediately for the Philippines 
where he was Field Marshal of the Philip- 
pine Army. Their son was born there a 
year later and has grown into a gangling 
youngster of 11 without a sight of U. S. 





General MacArthur says he would like 
to take his son, Arthur, home. He would 
like to see a baseball game, drink pop, 
eat hot dogs and visit old friends. But he 
says he has become a symbol of power 
to the Japanese. If he were to leave, 
word would spread that the United 
States was abandoning its Pacific policy. 


Poiity~hange. Time and again, the 
General has tottght off interference from 
Washington policy makers. He has made 
it clear since he took over Japan that he 
bitterly resents them. He has ignored 
the four-power (American-British-Chi- 
nese-Russian) Allied Council, and only 
the strongest kind of pressure has induced 
him to accept high-level Washington de- 
cisions, Even reports to Washington from 
State Department officials in Tokyo have 
to filter through his office. 

The General is not sure of what would 
happen to the present policy in Japan if 
he went home, even for a visit. He does 
not like to fly. Once he took a two-day 
train trip across an Australian desert 
rather than make a short flight by plane. 
A trip home by ship would take weeks. 
And all sorts of changes could be made 
while he was away. 

A personal element is to be con- 
sidered, too. In Tokyo, General Mac- 
Arthur lives in the American Embassy, an 
imposing and beautiful place. He has 15 
or 20 servants. He has automobiles, 
trains, yachts at his disposal if and when 
he wants them. 

Where, ask his friends, could this be 
duplicated in the United States? He was 
believed willing a year ago to have 
swapped this for the White House. The 
Presidency is one of the few jobs in the 
world comparable to the one the Gen- 
eral has now. But the White House went 
to another. 

The General lives a quiet, pleasant, 
routine life. He is deeply devoted to his 
wife and son. After breakfast, he spends 
an hour in the Embassy library before 
going to his office at 11:30 a.m. He is 
there for a couple of hours and returns 
home for lunch, which is the big meal 
of the day. He has an after-luncheon nap 
and goes back to the office in the late 
afternoon for several more hours of work. 
Most of his guests come for luncheon. He 
rarely entertains in the evening. 

At 69, General MacArthur finds this 
life very pleasant. He likes it and intends 
to continue with it until the occupation 
is over. He was reared in the Army and 
has spent most of his life in uniform. The 
United States is filled with retired soldiers 
writing their memoirs. He is not ready to 
move off stage yet. 

There are suggestions that one of these 
days, when the right job opens up at an 
American military school, the General 
may come home. 
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COMMUNISM LOSING IN WEST 


Facts Weaken Moscow’s Claims of Strength 


World Communism, bossed by 
Moscow, looks strong on paper. 
But the party is slipping, despite 
claims and figures. 

Russians claim 25,000,000 
card-carrying followers, world- 
wide. But their own count falls 
far short of that mark. 

Communists by the millions 
are chafing under Stalin rule, 
growing restless, can be expected 
to desert Moscow in a pinch. 


The leaders of Soviet Russia are 
boasting that business is good for Com- 
munists throughout the world. They 
have counted the card-carrying Com- 
munists in all countries and say there 
are 25,000,000. That, according to 
Moscow, is a gain of 6,000,000 mem- 
bers in two years. 

On paper, at first glance, Moscow’s fig- 
ures appear impressive. The new count 
by countries, as published by the Mos- 
cow magazine, Problems of Economics, 
is shown in the accompanying table, set 
against a similar count made by Moscow 
two years ago. 

In fact, however, the new figures tell 
another story under examination. As they 
stand, the country-by-country figures 
given by the magazine add up to just 
over 20,500,000—some 4,500,000 short 
of the all-country total claimed by the 
Moscow daily, Pravda, as shown in the 
last line of the table. In addition, Mos- 
cow’s figures are much higher than the 
estimates made by Communist leaders 
in many of the countries listed. 

Real weakness of Moscow’s boast 
lies in the facts behind the figures. The 
facts are that Communist parties are los- 
ing members, not gaining them, in the 
world outside of Russia and of its sphere 
of influence in East Europe and China. 

Communists in many countries, includ- 
ing those behind the Iron Curtain, are 
resisting Moscow’s efforts to force all 
Communists to follow every twist of 
policy dictated from Moscow. 

Moscow’s demands for the complete 
loyalty of Communists who are citizens 
of countries other than Russia are lead- 
ing many to change their minds about 
party membership. Some West Euro- 
peans became Communists during the 
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war because Communist partisans fought 
well against the Germans. Now, how- 
ever, Communists find they are expected 
to work for the interests of Russia. 

In France, for example, Communist 
leaders have declared publicly that, in 
the event of war, Communists never will 
fight against the Soviet Union. They are 
trying to sabotage U.S. efforts to help 
France through the Marshall Plan. As a 
result, many Frenchmen have left the 
party, so many that even Moscow propa- 
gandists cannot ignore the loss. Moscow’s 
new figures for French Communists are 
given as 1,000,000, a drop of 300,000 
from previous estimates. On the spot, 
inside France, most observers agree they 
have only about 700,000 members. 

Italians also found it hard to accept 
Communist attacks on U. S. dollar aid to 
their country. Communist leaders in 





Communist Membership 
Claimed by Moscow 
Country 1947 1949 
Argentina 30,000 30,000 
Austtia 150,000 150,000 
Belgium 100,000 100,000 
Brazi! 130,000 200,000 
Britain 43,000 50,000 
Bulgaria 450,000 500,000 
Chile 50,000 50,000 
China 2,000,000 3,000,000 
Colombia 10,000 15,000 

Costa Rica 20,000 E 
Cuba Not given 50,000 
Czechoslovakia 1,000.000 1,000,000 
Denmark 60.000 60,000 
Ecuador 2.500 6,000 
Finland 28,000 55,000 
France 1,300,000 1,000,000 
Germany 

(Sov. zone) 1,576,000 1,800,000 
Germany 

( Western 

zones ) 350,000 450,000 
Greece 400.000 Not given 
Hungary 650,000 1,000,000 
India-Pakistan 53,700 Not given 
Italy 2,200,000 2,283,000 
Japan 6,000 100,000 
Mexico 25,000 36,000 
Netherlands 50,000 55,000 ° 
Nicaragua 500 1,500 
Norway 33,000 33,000 
Panama 500 5,000 
Paraguay 2.5 6,000 
Peru . 35,000 35,000 
Poland 600,000 1,000,000 
Rumania 500,000 1,000,000 
Sweden 46,000 60,000 
Switzerland 21,000 Not given 
aS, 74,000 74,000 
U.S.S.R. 6,000,000 6,300,000 
Uruguay 15,000 15,000 
Venezuela 20,000 Not given 
All countries 18,692,000 25,000,000 











Italy recently admitted that member. 
ship in their party was down to 2,000. 
000, a loss of 200,000 from their previ- 
ous claims. But Moscow’s own survey 
claims that 2,283,000 Italians are card- 
holding party members. 

Communist rebels, dissidents who 
deny that Moscow has the exclusive 
right to interpret the teachings of Karl 
Marx, are gaining strength. 

Yugoslavia’s Communists, led by Mar- 
shal Josip Broz Tito, have defied Mos. 
cow openly. The 100,000 Communists 
of Yugoslavia who govern that country 
are not counted in Moscow’s latest esti- 
mate of the world’s Communists. Instead, 
Soviet writers say the Yugoslavs are 
“helping the capitalists in their efforts 
to make a comeback.” But the Yugoslav 
idea is spreading in East Europe. 

Purges, ordered by Moscow, are cut- 
ting deep into party membership in 
East European countries. 

In Poland, a Vice Premier, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, was forced to confess that he 
made the “error” of deviating from the 
Moscow line. Other Communist leaders 
in Poland are conducting a purge, weed- 
ing out Polish Communists who show any 
reluctance to follow Moscow’s orders. 

Hungarian Communist leaders also 
have announced that membership cards 
have been takeri away from 120,000 
members of the party’s total of 1,000,000 
members. Moscow, ignoring this an- 
nouncement, still claims there are 1,000,- 
000 Communists in Hungary. 

Co-operation among non-Commv- 
nists is worrying Moscow, too. Writers in 
Moscow are complaining that the work- 
ers of the world are being “poisoned” 
by the idea that all classes should co- 
operate rather than fight. The Moscow 
magazine Problems of Economics, try- 
ing to explain why there are only 74,000 
Communists in the U. S. says: 

“The United States Communist Party 
has always been confronted with great 
difficulties in the way of its develop- 
ment and activity. The U. S. Communist 
Party is opposed by the powerful and 
most highly centralized finance capital 
in the world and its two huge parties, 
which jointly or separately govern the 
state in turn. 

“There are two large union groups 
which unite many millions of workers. 
They are headed by reactionary cliques, 
linked with capitalist monopolies and the 
highest Government administration. 
Their principal assignment is to defend 
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the domination and profits of capital 
from the working class and to befog the 
class consciousness of workers.” 

Nevertheless, the Communist maga- 
zine continues: “The uninterrupted bait- 
ing of the Communist Party, organized 
by the forces of reaction, the official cru- 
sade conducted against it, the judicial 
persecution of its leaders, etc.—all this 
is evidence that the capitalists, in spite 
of their huge wealth and _ dictatorial 

wer, are not at all certain of the sta- 
bility of their positions.” 

Moscow also blames “American hench- 
men and English agents” for the weak- 
ness of Communist parties in Latin- 
American countries. In most countries of 
Latin America, Moscow’s figures for the 
number of Communists are well above 
local estimates. In Argentina, however, 
where Communists claim 53,000 mem- 
bers, Moscow says they have only 30,- 
000. And in Cuba, where Moscow previ- 
ously reported a figure of 152,000 as the 
number of members in parties dominated 
by Communists, the latest Soviet survey 
sets the number of card-carrying Com- 
munists at 50,000. 

Party membership, world-wide, is 
pretty much what Moscow chooses to 
make it. In Russia, for example, party 
membership is a privilege accorded to 
only 6,300,000 Russians out of a popu- 
lation of nearly 200,000,000. In Com- 
munist China there are only 3,000,000 
Communists for about 225,000,000 peo- 
ple now governed by Communists. Mos- 
cow could, if it desired, double or treble 
world membership in the Communist 


parties simply by lowering admission re- . 


quirements in Russia. But that is not 
Moscow’s policy in Russia and in China. 

In the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in Western Europe, however, 
almost anybody is welcome as a party 
member. Even in the Soviet zone of 
occupation in East Germany, alPGer- 
mans are urged to join the Communist- 
controlled Socialist Unity Party. Mos- 
cow lists as Communists the full mem- 
bership of this party, set at 1,800,000, 
although few of these Germans consider 
themselves Communists. 

In Eastern Europe, membership in 
Communist parties or in the groups con- 
trolled by Communists is an obligation 
enforced by police power. There is one 
Communist in Bulgaria for every 14 per- 
sons in the country, while in Russia the 
ratio is 1 to 33. 

Real power of the world’s Com- 
munists thus appears to be on the down- 
grade. Only in China are the Communists 
really making as much headway as Mos- 
cow claims for the world-wide move- 
ment. In the rest of the world, outside 
Russia, China and Japan, the Commu- 
nists, over all, are weaker, not stronger, 
than they were two years ago. 
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IN PARIS: 


IN MILAN: ‘TOGLIATTI IS A SYMBOL WHICH WILL NOT DIE’ 
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CHEAPER AUTOS ON THE WAY > 


Buying a new car is easy now 
and getting easier. The big rush 
is over. Dealers are beginning to 
shop for customers. 

Trend is toward lower-priced 
models, popular makes, less 
fancy gadgets. Price cuts are ex- 
pected in months ahead. 

No drastic slash in prices is 
looked for, however. New cars 
are to stay fairly expensive by 
prewar standards. 


The buyer of a new automobile 
soon is to come into his own. Until 
now, in the more popular makes of 
cars, the seller has been able to call 
the tune. 

A signal of change is expected late in 
July or during August after the peak 
selling season of 1949 is past. In that 
period, once the wage issue is settled in 
the industry, some price cuts on new cars 
are looked for. Cuts probably will stay 
within a range of 5 per cent. Only if sales 
slump severely will reductions be as 
la’ _» as 10 per cent. 

There definitely is to be no rush of 
cars to the bargain counter, no $300 cuts 
except perhaps on luxury cars, no $1,000 
car for the mass market. The ordinary 
buyer, too, expecting to pay less for a 
new car, usually will discover that his 
cash outlay will be as great as before the 
price cut because the turn-in value of his 
used car will be smaller. Used-car dealers, 
who already have taken a beating, look 
for a further slump of 10 to 20 per cent 
in the price of used cars. They expect that 
slump at the end of the current peak 
selling season. 

What is happening now is essentially a 
shaking down of the new-car market to 
a more normal pattern. This shakedown 
process may take a year or more to com- 
plete. It has started later in automobiles 
than in any other major product. The 
adjustment in cars is likely to be far less 
sharp than in a good many other products 
bought by the public. 

Even so, the industry looks for a sales 
slump during the second half of this 
year, now that the most urgent demand 
for new cars has been filled. Although 
the present demand for new cars still is 
strong, the industry is revising production 
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Reported from DETROIT 


schedules in preparation for an expected 
summer slump. A cutback of almost 20 
per cent is planned. Most of the reduc- 
tion will be in medium and higher-priced 
cars. A 20 per cent cutback will reduce 
the number of automobiles and trucks 
produced in the second half of 1949 to 
around 2,400,000, compared with the 
nearly 3,000,000 manufactured in the 
first half. 

At the same time, new inducements 
will be offered the public in an effort to 
keep demand from slipping too far. 





—Castens 
THE NEW CAR 


.«. customer tailored 


Dealers are counted on by manufacturers 
to sacrifice some of their profits by in- 
creasing trade-in allowances for old cars. 
The manufacturers, in turn, will try to 
lure new buyers by building more cars in 
the lower-priced field and by introducing 
new models. 

Production of lower-priced cars is being 
stepped up to a point where every second 
car now made is in the Ford, Chevrolet 
or Plymouth price range. A year ago, 
only two of five new cars were in this 
range. More “standard” models, such as 
business coupés, are offered for sale. 
Production of utility cars also is being 
increased. These are moderately priced 
and are adaptable to use as passenger 
cars or as marketing trucks. 

By introducing new models, the indus- 
try also hopes to stimulate demand for 
new cars. Some of these new models are 
expected to appear soon. Detroit looks 
for new-style Ford, Mercury and Lincoln 








cars by autumn, Buick is expecting to put 
its lowest-priced car back on the market 
in August. This one has been out of 
production since December, 

The first new roadster to make an ap- 
pearance in many years will be turned out 
soon by Dodge. Kaiser-Frazer is ey. 
pected to bring out a car early next year 
that is smaller and cheaper than present 
models. Automatic transmissions, now 
confined to higher-priced cars, will be 
available on an optional basis on 1950 
models of lowest-priced cars. More high- 
compression engines are planned by the 
industry, and other mechanical improve. 
ments are in the making. 

What the industry is aiming for is a 
return to the days when large numbers 
of auto owners turned in their old cars for 
new ones every year. With 138,000,000 
cars more than 10 years old on the road, 
the need for replacement will remain high 
for a long time. Buyers again can’ look for 
new models every year, as in prewar days. 
Instead of bringing out all these models 
in the autumn, however, the auto makers 
will start producing 1950 models this 
summer and stagger their production into 
the summer of 1950. That is because 
many 1949 models were introduced only 
a few months ago. 

For the time being, the industry will 
bid for new-car business with an aggres- 
sive and highly competitive sales cam- 
paign. Price reductions will await the 
result of wage negotiations. If the auto 
union succeeds in winning a sizable wage 
increase, price cuts will be less likely to 
follow. Ford already is resisting the 
union’s wage and pension demands and 
the rest of the industry is watching these 
negotiations closely. 

The return of competition to the in- 
dustry is beginning to pinch some of the 
smaller manufacturers. While General 
Motors is setting new produttion records, 
sales of independent producers, those out- 
side the Big Three, have slipped from 
22 per cent to 16 per cent of all cars 
sold. Their prewar proportion was 10 
per cent, and some people in Detroit 
believe that is about the proportion 
that will be reached when the industry 
shakes down. 

The motorist is the one who will bene- 
fit most from this return to competition. 
He will find himself getting more atten- 
tion from dealers and manufacturers in 
the months ahead. But prices of new cars, 
while down a little, will still be high by 
prewar standards. 
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g to put 
market 
Out of 
an ap- PARIS....BERLIN....LONDON....HONG KONG.... 
ned out 
tell >> Russia expects two things from foreign ministers’ conference in Paris: 
present Trade between East and West Germany, maybe between East and West Europe. 
will be Chance for world-wide propaganda, using Paris meeting as sounding board. 
n 1950 Other issues--Berlin currency, Berlin government, unified Germany, treaty 
e high- for Austria--can wait. Deputies, not top officials, can worry about them. 
be Barring a last-minute shift in Soviet tactics, trade deal is about all U.S., 
Britain, France are to get out of the Paris conference. Russians get trade 

~< plus propaganda outlet, in return for partial lifting of the Berlin blockade. 

TS 
ey >> Inside Berlin, things are picking up despite rail strike, semiblockade. 
e road, Supplies are reaching the city at a rate 60 per cent above’ blockade level. 
— "Air lift," at reduced speed, still accounts for 6,500 metric tons a day. 
r days. Trucks, barges bring in another 6,500 tons daily, could bring an additional 
— 4,000 tons if German owners of 200 idle barges didn't fear Soviet seizure. 
ls_ this Rails outside Berlin hold 33,000 tons of freight, awaiting end of strike. 
on into So, as things stand, life in Berlin under a semiblockade is not as bad as 
sal reports of strikes, riots, East-West bickering may make it appear. 
ry will >> Berlin's supply situation, in fact, is about on a par with West Germany's. 
a Food is relatively plentiful. Potatoes are in unlimited supply. Housewives have 
‘it the little trouble locating canned meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, tomatoes from 
a Holland, oranges from Italy. Consumer goods--shoes, clothing, other items--are 
ely to in excess of Berliners’ power to buy. Gas for cooking, for industry is avail- 
g the able from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., instead of just at mealtimes. Electricity is on tap 
‘= around the clock. City transport, as a result, runs to midnight instead of to 


6 pem. People and goods can move freely within the city, ignore sector lines. 

















we Industrial recovery, however, awaits end of rail strike, return of trade 

eneral between Berlin and West, between Eastern and Western Germany as well. 

cords, 

— >> Fight for control of Britain for next five years is now well under way. 

| cars Conservatives are finding they can't count on a split in Socialist ranks, 

As 10 between trade unions and Labor Party. Labor conference at Blackpool showed that. 

we: Socialists are closing ranks. Party purges, even new crop of economic 

lustry troubles haven't visibly damaged party organization, campaign plans, confidence. 

= Date of election remains a big uncertainty. It's due when present Parlia- 

‘ition, ment ends next spring, could come whenever Labor wishes, on 18-day notice. 

atten- Campaign, drive for power, in any case is starting now. It's to be a knock- 

‘call down, drag-out affair. It is to color many things both "ins" and "outs" do and 

th by say. It's a good idea to keep this in mind when reading the news from Britain. 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


At stake is the issue of a permanently Socialist Britain. If Socialists 
win another five-year term, chances for any real return to capitalism thereafter 
would be small. Socialist pattern in effect 10 years can't be changed easily. 


>> Laborites at Blackpool have made several things quite clear. 

Leadership of the Labor Party is hard-boiled, really runs the party. Dis- 
senters get a hearing, little else. It's a tightly knit political machine. 

Top men are Cripps, Attlee, Morrison, approximately in that order. Rising 
figure is Aneurin Bevan, spellbinder, chief of socialized health program. 

Discarded men are a few extreme left-wingers who flirt with Communists, 
don't always vote as ordered. Theorists like Harold Laski are out, too. 

If party leaders mean what they now Say, all-out Socialism is the platform. 

Permanent controls are pledged over prices, profits, trade, business. 

More nationalization is promised. There's talk of nationalizing farms. 

State competition for remaining private enterprise is also promised. 

Talk of a couple of years ago, that only 20 per cent of Britain's industry 
would be nationalized, 80 per cent left free, is thus no longer heard. 














>> Idea is beginning to circulate around London that Atlantic Pact, plus U.S. 
lend-lease, might permit British taxpayer to save some money on defense. 
Navy, traditionally immune from criticism in England, is in line of fire. 
Question is why the Royal Navy has to cost $760,000,000, up $144,000,000 
from last year, and double what it cost in 1939 at outbreak of war. Naval 
costs, now one fourth of defense total, are close to that of RAF. 


>> Case these London critics are advancing takes this form: 
U.S. Navy is world's largest, presumably is to stay big. 
Under Atlantic Pact, U.S. Navy would come to Britain's aid in case of war. 
U.S., thus, can provide a sizable share of Britain's naval defense. 
Danger, in any event, is at present from Russia, mainly a land and air 
power. Early in World War II, Britain had to worry about three hostile navies. 
Today, only Russia is a threat. U.S.-British sea power is far superior. 
Submarine threat, after all, may not be so serious. Admiralty heads say 
flatly no nation has a submarine that can travel 20 knots while submerged. 
Spending for Navy, it's therefore argued, might as well be reduced a bit. 
Total defense spending might also come down, considering the fix British 
taxpayers are now in, while U.S., Dominion taxpayers carry more of the load. 
It's an idea you'll hear more of if Britain's economic troubles mount. 














>> Chinese Communists are changing pace somewhat, apparently hesitating. 
Communist armies don't seem to be hurrying tceward Canton, Hong Kong. 
Communist leaders are taking time out to talk pleasantly to Westerners in 
and near China about trade. Business as usual is being encouraged in Shanghai, 
between North and South China, even with Japan and with the United States. 
What it all indicates is that Chinese Communists need time to digest their 
conquest of big cities, need fuel, machinery, many other things from the West. 
It's not a guarantee, of course, of permanent trade with the West. 
As _ a by-product, Chinese Nationalists are encouraged by Communist pause to 
ask U.S. again for aid, to hold line at Chungking, maybe build up Formosa. 
Initiative, though, remains with the Communists, with the bigger armies. 
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=~ Snark move! 


He uses nine Ford Bonus-Built Trucks in his 
business . . . Smart Move! ... Smart Business! 





“STEERING is as easy as rolling off our ‘Wing-Over 
Ramp’,” says Chitwood. Replies Keeter, ‘“‘That’s be- 
cause of Ford’s 3-tooth Roll Action steering gear. Two 
rows of needle bearings support the steering roller.” 





“EXCLUSIVE is 5 tie word for this coxbureter in the F-8 
Ford Truck. A dual throat for fast, thrifty vaporization. 
Correct metering of fuel at all operating angles is as- 
sured through dual concentric downdraft design.” 







~~ Sat idea! 


He uses Hollywood stunt men to hurl cars through 
flame and space for 1,500,000 paid admissions. 


HREE-TIME RACING CHAMPION Joie Chitwood 

of Reading, Pa., has, in five years, parlayed his 
idea for a thrill troupe of stunt drivers into a standout 
attraction. Chitwood crashes cars into fiery walls, 
leapfrogs them at 60 miles per hour, turns them end 
over end. His thrill-a-minute card of auto stunts, as 
dangerous as they look, attracts over 1,500,000 thrill- 
seekers each year. To play 300 engagements through- 
out the East and Midwest, Chitwood transports his 
equipment with nine Ford Trucks. These, plus the 
twenty-five Ford cars in his three troupes, make 
Chitwood a 100% Ford user and booster. 





co A 
<a CLIMAX of the show is the JOIE CHITWOOD of Reading, 





“THIS IS THE STAR of my troupe,” 
says Joie Chitwood to Ford Dealer 
Pat Keeter (left). ““We expect a lot Keeter, ‘ 
from our trucks like this 145 h.p. 
Ford Big Job, and we get it. We play 
Clearfield, Pa., one night. Faribault, 
Minn., 36 hours later. Bedford, Pa., 


spectacular ‘““Ramp Jump.” 
Ford Truck user Joie Chit- 
wood has one Ford car leap 
85 feet through the air over 
a second car which swerves 
underneath. He uses stock 
model 1949 Ford cars. 





built extra strong to last longer. 


Pa., won the Eastern AAA 
racing crown three times; and 
drove in the big event at 
Indianapolis six times. This 
driving background helped 
him make auto-stunting a 
million-dollar business. 


48 hours after that. Ford Trucks pull 
us through, on time.’” “‘Yes,”’ replies 
‘Ford Trucks dish it out, and 
they can take it. They can take it 
because they’re Bonus Built. Over 
150 different Ford Truck models are 


” 


~~ Smart bet! 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, 
life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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President Plaza takes a leaf from U.S. 


in working out Ecuador's farm plan 


QUITO, ECUADOR 

|F A REVOLUTION doesn’t unseat him first, 

President Galo Plaza Lasso believes he 

has the answer to Ecuador’s poverty and 
instability. 

His idea is to apply American methods 
to Ecuador’s primitive way of farming, 
to make Government work for the people 
instead of living off them, and to put 
political enemies at work instead of in 
jail. It’s an idea President Plaza picked 
up while studying and working in the 
United States. 

In Latin America, this is a novel pro- 
gram. The usual platform of a new Presi- 
dent is a big five-year plan to industrialize 
an agricultural nation overnight. But, to 
President Plaza, ideas of this sort make 

no sense in Ecuador. 

His first require- 
ment, however, is to 
serve out the presi- 
dential term he be- 
gan last autumn. 
That won't be easy. 
Ecuador has had 17 
Presidents within the 
last 20 years. Revo- 
lutions and threats of 
revolutions are rou- 
tine. 

Ecuador’s. Presi- 
dent is well aware of 
all this. It is one 
reason why he is 
introducing govern- 
mental methods that 
to Ecuador’s poli- 
ticians are astound- 

ing. He has flabbergasted his political 
opponents by conferring with them, ask- 
ing their help. He is, in addition, requir- 
ing Government workers to put in an 
eight-hour day, and ordering the civil 
service to hire according to an applicant’s 
qualifications, not his politics. And he is 
teaching Ecuador’s conscript soldiers to 
read and write, and to work on the land 
when their military service is ended. 

Ecuador’s land, in President Plaza’s 
eyes, offers the big opportunity. Forty 
per cent of the land is potentially produc- 
tive but lies untouched. The nation’s 
3,300,000 people occupy only 15 per 
cent of the total area. 

The first thing President Plaza is trying 
to do, therefore, is to modernize Ecuador’s 
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primitive agriculture. He is sure it can be 
done. He learned how to do it while 
studying agriculture at the Universities of 
California and Maryland in the U.S. 
Moreover, he has successfully applied 
what he learned to his family estates in 
Ecuador. Called back to the Plaza 
haciendas 15 years ago, President Plaza 
by modern methods has increased pro- 
duction tenfold. 

“What I am aiming at,” he told me 
when I talked with him in his office, “is 
to make a quick transition from machete 
to tractor agricultrre.” 

Small farmers, under the Plaza plan, 
are encouraged to borrow from a new 
Government bank to buy livestock and 
machinery. Bank inspectors, like county 
agricultural agents in the U.S., advise 
the farmer. A new development corpora- 
tion is to establish centers where farmers 
can rent tractors and obtain the services 
of agronomists and veterinarians. 

One ‘object of the Plaza program is to 
enable Ecuador to feed itself. As it is, the 
country is now exporting sugar, whereas 
it was importing it two years ago. A new 
processing plant built by private capital 
is to make the country self-sufficient in 
fats and oils. Soon wheat will be the only 
major food import. Meanwhile, cocoa 
and rice are important exports for 
Ecuador. 

The Plaza program, thus, is under way. 
Whether the 43-year-old President is to 
be allowed to go ahead with it is another 
question. 

“I shall go ahead and do the best job 
I can for my country,” President Plaza 
says. “If there is a revolution, I shall 
refuse to resign. If they take me out of 
here before the end of my term, they’ll 
have to take me out feet first.” C.H.G. 


Bogotd’s comeback: 
riot scars vanishing 


BOGOTA, COLUMBIA 

HIS CAPITAL CIty of nearly 800,000 
inhabitants still bears ugly scars to 
remind the visitor of the wild riots of 
April 9, 1948, which nearly broke up the 
Conference of American States. The scars 
are being removed, however, and Bogota 





now has an orderliness that even last 
week’s congressional elections failed to 
disturb. 

Powerful reasons for this orderliness 

are the military policemen stationed 
throughout the city. 
These young sol- 
diers, wearing U. S.- 
style uniforms and 
armed with Ameri- 
can rifles, have a 
quiet efficiency that 
instills respect. Po- 
litical feeling is in- 
tense and probably 
will remain so until 
next year’s presiden- 
tial elections, but 
even the most ar- 
dent enthusiast hesi- 
tates to cross the 
MP’s. 

Rebuilding of Bo- 
gota, meanwhile, is 
under way. Rioters 
not only caused 
about 1,500 deaths and uncounted in- 
juries, but also did property damage run- 
ning into millions of dollars. Here and 
there you still can see block-size areas 
covered only by rubble. But reconstruc 
tion is moving along at a fairly rapid rate. 

The job of rebuilding the city began 
almost as soon as the riots subsided. Con- 
struction crews‘ are widening Bogota’ 
old streets, landscaping modern drive 
ways and generally giving the city a 
fresh, new look with a skyline as up-to 
date as any in the Americas. 

A few new buildings have been con- 
pleted. Many others are under construc 
tion. Burned-out buildings with sound 
walls have been reconditioned. Bogota 

as a result, is becom- 
ing a better-looking, 
more modern city 
than it was before. 

Even public trans- 
portation is better. 
About a third of the 
city’s streetcars were 
burned during the 
riots. So now Bogota 
is getting American 
busses of the latest 
type. 

Citizens of Bogota 
still shudder when 
they speak of the 
riots. But they are 
proud of the come 
back their city is 
making. C.H.G. 
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MIDDLE SOUTH 
cooperate with Industry 


The cooperative attitude of local citizens 
has encouraged the establishment of many 
new industries in THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


Industry realizes that community ap- 
preciation of the value of sound industrial 
development is a primary consideration in 
choosing a plant site. In THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH local citizens welcome the growth 
and expansion of industry as an integral 
part of a balanced economy. Business, 
government and community leaders co- 
operate with the industrialists. 


This healthy attitude has made it prac- 
tical for industry to utilize the other 
special advantages which identify THE 





IN ARKANSAS THE VISKING CORPORATION, North 
Little Rock. Completed in 1947 this plant uses cotton, rayon 
and other materials in the manufacture of synthetic non-woven 
fabric whose varied properties make it very widely used for 
toweling, wall coverings, draperies, dust bags and a host of 
other items which are distributed nationally. An Arkansas 
site was chosen largely because of local cooperation and as 
part of a decentralization program. 


ed in- 
se TUN MIDDLE SOUTH—Arkansas, Louisiana 
re and and Mississippi—as an area of economic 
» areas unity. These advantages include raw re- 
nstruc- sources, dependable labor, low cost fuel, . , 
id rate, i iliti i 
all interconnected transport facilities, electric IN LOUISIANA—THE DELHI GASOLINE PLANT, Del- 
vegan power, access to domestic and foreign hi, makes gasoline, butane, and propane from oil well casing 
1. Con- markets space without crowding year head gas. The plant was completed by the Sun Oil Company 
ogota’s d P id oli d ; oa : ‘J in 1948. Located near its source of raw materials, the plant 
drive- round m climate an a position astride receives business and community cooperation. 
cia the trade currents which flow between 
ee midcontinental United States and the rest 
of the world. 
Lo The combined advantages of THE 
pe MIDDLE SOUTH have inspired indus- 
so . . 
Bogot try’s confidence in the future of this area. 
Leal The public utility companies listed below 
voking, will be glad to help you investigate THE 
n city aoe DLE sy vies for opportunities avail- IN MISSISSIPPI missISSIPPI PRODUCTS, INC., Jack- 
hefore. able to your dusiness, son. Costing several million dollars, this plant was com- 
> trans pleted in 1946. It uses Mississippi hardwoods in the manu- 
better. facture of sewing machine, television and radio cabinets, panels 
f th and dimensional stock and similar furniture for national distri- 
of the bution. Transportation, available raw materials, dependable 
‘Ss were labor and adequate utilities were factors influencing the loca- 
ig the tion of the plant. 
Bogota Nte Hidde ¢ South For further information write 


1erican 
latest 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


: : Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
Bogota : ‘ any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 


when 
f the ; « <i ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
¥ : 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Mississippi 
2y are 
¥ NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC, 
New Orleans 9, La. 


ol $ a LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
= ; ] ? or New Orleans 14, La. 

itv is J eM y 

C.H.G. 
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Government Seizure... 


It has been proposed in the Congress that the 


Federal Government be granted authority to 


seize plants, facilities and mines in labor 


disputes. This proposal is contrary to all 


principles of a free economy. It violates every 


concept of fair play. Seizure does not solve 


labor problems. It leads to more seizure—more 


) 


government in business. Ultimately, it leads 


to State-ism. This is not the American way. 


O PROPOSAL ever sounded more innocent. 
Yet none ever was loaded with such poten- 
tial danger to our American way of life. None 
ever made so vicious a threat to destroy private 
enterprise—the system which has contributed so 
much to the strength and growth of our country. 


Some persons in high positions—persons whose 
views on questions of public policy are usually 
carefully considered, with intelligence and _ re- 
straint—actually endorse this proposal for peace- 
time Government seizure. 


That is a shocking thing! But the stature of its 
sponsors, or their undoubted sincerity in advo- 
cating the proposal in no way lessens the danger. 


Let no one be deceived—once we embark 
on this road, we are headed directly to- 
wards State-ism. 


Surely the very suggestion of Government seizure 
as a device for resolving labor disputes is an ad- 
mission of weakness. At best it is a temporary 
expedient. Any idea of putting a statutory time 
limit on the period of Government control does 
not help matters. It is inconsistent with the theory 


upon which the right of seizure is proposed. 


Under our Constitutional form of Government 
there is certainly a better way of terminating or 
averting work stoppages that impair the national 
welfare than by arbitrary seizure of the private 
property of a non-offending party. Such seizure 
is neither a direct treatment of the problem nor 
a completely honest recognition of the situation. 


The owners and operators of the Nation’s bitu- 
minous coal mines speak from painful experi- 
ence. Their properties, under war powers, were 
seized by the Government five times. These seiz- 
ures became the vehicle for dictating terms of 
surrender to the Union on all the essential points 
at issue. They forced mine owners to make con- 
cessions that were uneconomic, and that sowed 
the seed for future trouble. as the price for hav- 
ing their mines returned to them. Government 
operation during the period of seizure—periods 
of temporary nationalization—accomplished noth- 
ing except to reveal the Government’s weakness. 


The gesture of writing into a seizure law 
a provision that the government itself 
cannot make a new wage agreement for 
seized properties does not in any way 
eliminate or even reduce the fundamen- 
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. {the Road to State-ism 


tal objections to the proposal. It is still 
seizure of private property; and the 
weight of the government could still pre- 
vail—against the employer or against the 
employees—according to the dictates of 
political expediency. 


Far-sighted labor leaders should be the first to 
oppose proposals for peacetime Government seiz- 
ure. Workers, under Government seizure, become 
Government employees. Thereby. they forfeit 
the freedom of action which prevails in a free 
economy. 


The case against the seizure is clear-cut for 
reasons such as these: 


% Seizure is unnecessary. The National 
Emergency provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act are sufficient. 


% If the National Emergency provisions 
of the present law are inadequate, they 
should be strengthened, rather than go to the 
alternative of Government seizure. A further 
remedy would be to abolish the immunities which 
labor unions now enjoy under the antitrust laws. 


% Prospect of Government seizure de- 
Stroys true collective bargaining, as was 
the case in the coal industry from 1943 to 1947 
under the Smith-Connally Act. 


*% Government seizure means that mili- 
tant labor leaders are given authority 
to force the seizure of industries at will. They 
are in position to precipitate seizure by exorbi- 
tant demands. Thus “Government seizure” is 
really “labor union seizure” in essence. 





% Government seizure is a boomerang. 
Once it takes place, the Government finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to terminate. The labor or- 
ganizations will not permit return of the prop- 
erties except under conditions satisfactory to 
them. This means capitulation to the very people 
whose action is responsible for the seizure. 


%* A seized industry is generally a white 
elephant to the Government. Even in pros- 
perous times the Government may build up huge 
liabilities. In a highly competitive period, losses 
to the public treasury would be enormous. 


%* Government does not have the trained 
personnel necessary to administer seized 
properties, nor can it train them under emer- 
gency conditions. 


% Government seizure as a permanent 
policy can lead only to nationalization, 
not alone for natural resources, but also for all 
major industries; in fact, Government seizure 
is temporary nationalization. 


% And nationalization will inevitably 
lead to lowered production, less efficient 
distribution, abolition of competition, higher 
costs. growth of State-ism. loss of personal free- 
dom for labor and management, and ultimate 
destruction of representative Government. 


% The American people cannot afford 
and do not want policies leading to these 
results. 


JOHN D. BATTLE 
Executive Vice President 
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June 17, 1949 


“In proportior as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








LABOR AND MANAGEMENT DUTIES 
AS SEEN BY POPE PIUS XiIl 


(Full text of an address by His Holiness Pope Pius XII during a special 
audience for delegates to the Rome Congress of the International Union 
of Catholic Employers Associations.) 


It is with equal solicitude and the same interest 
that We see coming to Us, each in turn, the workers 
and the representatives of industrial organizations, 
and both, one and the other, express to Us—with a 
confidence that deeply touches Us—their respective 
worries and problems. 

Thus, while welcoming you with Our whole heart, 
We most willingly take, dear sons, the opportunity 
that you afford to Us of expressing Our paternal 
pleasure and also to praise your zeal in spreading the 
Christian social doctrine in the economic world. 

We allude to the worries and problems of those 
engaged in industrial production. Both false and 
evil in its consequences and, unhappily, only too 
widespread, is the prejudice which sees in those 
problems irreconcilable opposition between the vari- 
ous interests. That opposition, however, is merely 
apparent. In the economic sphere there is a com- 
munity of activities and interests shared by leaders 
of industry and the workers. To disregard this 
mutual bond, or to endeavor to break it, can only 
be but the pretension of a blind and unreasonable 
despotism. 

Employers and workers are not unreconcilable 
enemies. They are collaborators in a common effort, 
they eat, so to speak, at the same table since they 
live, eventually, from the gross or net profits of the 
national economy. Each has his income, and in this 
respect their mutual relations are not subordinated, 
one to the service of the other. 

To earn one’s living is an attribute of the per- 
sonal dignity of anyone who, in one form or another, 
makes his contribution to the service of the national 
economy. In the balance-sheet wages may figure as 
employers’ expenses, but from the point of view of 
national economy, they are the expenditure of natural 
assets used for national production and, in conse- 
quence, must be in continual supply. 

It follows that both parties have an interest in 
seeing that the cost of national production be in 


proportion to the returns. Since, however, the inter. 
est is mutual, why can it not find mutual expression 
in a common formula? Why should it not be lawful 
to give workers a fair share of responsibility in the 
establishment and development of national economy 


—and that nowadays more than ever when the scar. | 


city of capital and difficulties of international ex. 
changes paralyze the free flow of expenditure on 
national production? Recent attempts at socializa. 
tion have only made this sad reality even more 
clear. It is a fact; and neither has bad will of one 
side created it, nor can good will on the other side 
eliminate it. 

While, then, there is still time, why not deal with 
the subject, in full appreciation of common responsi- 
bility, in such a’ way as to safeguard one side from 
undeserved diffidence, and the other from illusions 
that would not be long in becoming a social danger? 

For this community of .interest and responsibil- 
ties, in the sphere of national economy, Our ever 
memorable predecessor, Pope Pius XI, had already 
suggested a suitable and concrete formula, when it 
his encyclical Quadragesimo Anno he recommendeé 
professional organization in the various branches ¢ 
production. 

In fact, nothing seemed to him to be more fitted 
to overcome economic liberalism than the establish: 
ment of a statute of public law, for social economy, 
based precisely on the mutual responsibility of al 
those sharing the work of production. This passage 
of the encyclical aroused a series of objections. Some 
saw in it a concession to modern political opinions 
while others regarded it as a return to the Middle 
Ages. 

It would have been incomparably wiser to put 
aside old and inconsistent prejudices and come to 
gether, wholeheartedly and with good will, for the 
realization of such a project with its many practical 
applications. 

Unfortunately, this part of the encyclical seems 
now to present us with yet another example of tht 
ripe opportunity being missed, because it was not 
grasped at the right time. Subsequently,: there have 
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Report 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 





VOLTAIRE 








Interests and responsibilities of workers and employers are basically for the common 


been attempts to elaborate other forms of juridical 
and public organization of the social economy, and 
at the present time preference is given to state and 
national ownership of industry. 

There is no doubt that the Church, too, within 
certain just limits, approves nationalization and holds 
that one may legitimately reserve to public authority 
certain kinds of assets, namely those which are of 
such power and importance that they cannot be left 
in the hands of private individuals without endan- 
gering the common good. (From Quadragesimo Anno ) 

To make nationalization, however, the normal rule 





for public organization of economy would be to re- 
verse the order of things. The object of public law 
is, in fact, to serve private rights, and not to absorb 
them. Economics are not, by their nature, a state 
institution, any more than any other branch of hu- 
man activity. On the contrary, they are the living 
product of the free enterprise of individuals and of 
groups of individuals freely constituted. 

Neither would it be correct to say that all private 
enterprise is, by nature, a society in which the re- 
lations between the collaborators be determined by 
the rules of distributive justice in such a way that 
all, without distinction—be they owners or not of 
the means of production—would have a right to 
share in the property, or at least in the profits of 
the enterprise. 

Such a concept starts with the assumption that all 
enterprise, by its nature, comes within the sphere of 
public right. This assumption is false, whether the 
enterprise be constituted in the form of a founda- 
tion or an association of all the workers as co- 
proprietors, or it be the private property of an 
individual who signs a work-contract with his work- 
ers: it is amenable to the private juridical order of 
economic life. 


All that We have just said refers to the juridical 
nature of enterprise as such, but the term “enter- 
prise” can admit another entire category of other 
personal relations between collaborators, which must 
not be forgotten, and also the relations of mutual 
responsibility. 


good—Leaders of labor and industry urged to find mutual formula for solution 
of problems—Management decisions and proprietor’s share discussed. 


The proprietor of the means of production— 
whether he be an individual, or an association, or a 
foundation of workers—must always remain the 
master in economic decisions, within the limits of 
public economic law. It is obvious that the share 
of the proprietor will be larger than that of his 
collaborators; but it follows that the material well- 
being of all the members of the nation—which is 
the aim of social economy—obliges him more than 
the others to contribute to the increase of national 
assets by savings. ‘ 

Just as one must not forget that it is of supreme 
benefit to a sound social economy that this increase 
in assets should come from as many sources as 
possible, it is also greatly to be desired that the 
workers, too, should be able, as a result of their sav- 
ings, to share in the building up of national assets. 

Many men of industry, non-Catholics and Cath- 
olics such as you, have at various times expressly 
declared that the social doctrine of the Church— 
and that doctrine alone—is capable of providing the 
essential elements for a solution of the social 
question. 

Undoubtedly, the putting into practice of this 
doctrine cannot be done in a day. Its realization 
requires of all wisdom, perspicacity and foresight, 
together with a large amount of common sense and 
good will. It requires of them, above all, a radical 
resistance to the temptation of each working for his 
own advantage at the expense of the others—regard- 
less of the nature and form of their participation— 
or at the expense of the common good. It requires 
that altruism which only true Christian virtue, 
strengthened by the help and grace of God, can 
inspire. 

To bring this help and grace on your association 
and its internal growth and external diffusion—par- 
ticularly in those countries which, even though 
Catholic, need however to give wider consideration to 
the social teaching of the Church—We give, with all 
the effusion of Our heart, to yourselves and your 
association, and under the powerful patronage of the 
Mother of Divine Love, Our Apostolic Blessing. 
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—__— People of the Week a 


Carl Vinson, Friend of the Navy and of Air Force Expansion, 
Widens the Bomber Inquiry to Cover Entire Defense Strategy 


> Representative Carl Vinson calmly 
has taken personal charge of a hot Wash- 
ington situation. Mr. Vinson, a lanky, 
homespun and blunt-spoken Georgian, is 
about to investigate the explosive dispute 
surrounding the B-36 bombing plane, 
which the Air Force has chosen as its 
primary weapon. 

It is a situation that Mr. Vinson dis- 
likes. It involves implications that polli- 
tics, campaign contributions and the 
former business associations of Secretary 
of Defense Louis A. Johnson may have 
influenced the Air Force’s decision to 
turn to the B-36. It also involves a direct 
challenge to the efficiency of that bomber 
and the Navy’s discontent at the process 
of unification. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Vinson, who wants no 
injury done to the prestige of the services, 
is trying to build up a strong Air Force, 
just as, in the 30s, he was instrumental 
in building up the prewar Navy. He 
already has criticized Mr. Johnson to his 
face, and some expect that he may be 
successful in denying to the Secretary 
additional powers that he specifically 
requested for speeding the service mer- 
ger along. 

As chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. Vinson’s influ- 
ence extends to every detail of military 
preparedness. Consequently, his opinions 
and reactions, his personal history and 
personality must be taken into account 








HOUSE INVESTIGATORS VINSON AND VAN ZANDT 
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B-36 FORMATION 
Air Force technicians will have the last word 


in any estimate of the future of the B-36 
and, of the services generally. 

Inquiry’s scope. Mr. Vinson is pre- 
paring for an investigation of virtually 
the entire defense system. He wants to 
know exactly what the Air Force’s con- 
cept of strategic bombing is, and whether 
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What one began, the other will finish 
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the development of fighter planes and 
planes for supporting ground forces in 
battle are being neglected. 

He plans to poke into the question o 
2-to-1 decisions by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in which the Air Force and Am 
overrule the Navy. It was on the strength 
of such a vote that Mr. Johnson canceled 
the supercarrier with which Navy airmen 
hoped to keep a hold on long-range 
heavy. bombing. 

This broadening otf the investigation 
may take some of the emphasis off th 
B-36 squabble, with its charges of po 
litical influence. There is some feeling 
within the Committee that the inquin 
could become a party matter. However, 
the issue of the B-36’s capabilities am 
allied questions are not to be neglected 
And, in this phase of the inquiry, Mr 
Vinson can be expected to take the view 
of the Air Force. 

He says it is not for him to decide, no 
for Congress to say, what is the mos 
efficient bombing plane. The word @ 
the technicians of the Air Force mus 
prevail, he thinks, when such question 
arise. 

No matter how broad the investigation 
however, Mr. Vinson must put som 
pointed questions to Mr. Johnson. 

Questions. The Committee chairma 
has no desire to embarrass the Air Foret 
or the Administration. Yet it will b 


- necessary to ask Mr. Johnson to explail 
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a series of circumstances that are funda- 
mental to the B-36 issue. 

The circumstances are these: Last 
autumn Mr. Johnson reportedly raised 
$1,500,000 for the Truman campaign 
fund. He got a portion of it from Floyd 
B. Odlum, chairman of the board of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., and 
from other contributors who used Mr. 
Odlum’s address. Until he was appointed 
Defense Secretary, Mr. Johnson was coun- 
sel for and a director of Consolidated 
Vultee. Then, a few days after taking 
office, he signed an order increasing AF 
purchases of B-36s and cutting back 
other types. The B-36 is made by Con- 
solidated Vultee, and Mr. Johnson’s ac- 
tion threw a big order to that company. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Vinson will take 
extensive AF testimony supporting Mr. 
Johnson’s contention that all the deci- 
sions on the B-36 were made by the AF 
before he took office, that the order had 
been approved by his predecessor, James 
V. Forrestal, and by members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 
| For the rest, Mr. Vinson says there are 
* rumors and reports about the B-36 that 
: must be looked into. Some of these were 
laid before the House by Representative 
James E. Van Zandt, a Pennsylvania 
Republican. Mr. Vinson intends not only 
to investigate their truth, but to trace 
















~OSAF them to their point of origin. 
Personalities. As for the personalities 
involved, Mr. Vinson had his brush with 
Secretary Johnson after the latter can- 
ines and celed the supercarrier. The Navy was 
forces in) § dismayed. There was much criticism, and 
also much support, for Mr. Johnson’s ac- 
estion of tion. John L. Sullivan, then Secretary 
Xhiefs of of the Navy, resigned in a huff, because 
ad Army he felt he had not been sufficiently con- 
strength sulted. 
canceled Mr. Vinson, always outspoken and 
vy airmen sometimes brusquely so, told Mr. Johnson 
1g-range that he approved the carrier decision. 
However, he very pointedly disapproved 
stigatin § Mr. Johnson’s methods as too roughshod. 
- off the The somewhat strained relationship 
s of po between Mr. Vinson and Mr. Johnson 
- feeling § is expected to have important conse- 
inquin quences. 
lowever, Service merger. Unification has no 
ties and special friend in Mr. Vinson. He shared 
glectel § the Navy’s original objections to it and 
iry, Mr his views have scarcely moderated. It is 
he view impossible, he says, to save money by 
simply merging the services. 
ide, nor In the present situation, with the Navy 
1e mos still unhappy about unification, Mr. John- 
vord df son has asked for greater powers to push 
‘emus the merger along. These have been em- 
uestion §§ bodied in a bill by Chairman Millard E. 
Tydings, of the Senate Armed Forces 
igatin § Committee. The bill now has the ap- 
t som proval of the Senate, and awaits action 


n. by Mr. Vinson’s Committee. 






lairmal Chairman Vinson is frank to say that 
r Fore™ he doesn’t like the bill. This is taken 
will bef to mean that Mr. Johnson will not get 


explait 
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his extra powers, at this session at least. Or 
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... another of the Big 10 
CAPPER’S FARMER ADVANTAGES! 


Sell Mid-America without selling the 
farmer? Might as well try to sell Detroit with- 
out its auto workers, Pittsburgh without its 
steel men. 


In these fifteen states, the farmer is king! 
When hecomestotown, windows are dressed 
to catch his eye. Dealers are out to sell him, 
his family. They must reach him. For with- 
out the farmer, mass sales are impossible. 

That’s why dealers are so strong for Cap- 
per’s Farmer. They know it reaches the lead- 
ing farm families...they’ve said so time 
and again. And no wonder—Capper’s Farmer 
concentrates 92% of its circulation in farm- 
dominated Mid-America! 

Yet this unequalled concentration is only 
one of the BIG 10 Capper’s Farmer ad- 
vantages... 


1, Largest rural publisher in 
America. 


2, Richest farm marketin the 
world. 


3, Best coverage buy. 
4, Quality circulation. 


5. No mass small-town circu- 
lation. 


6, Farm-tested editorial 
material. 


7, Reader confidence. 


8. Merchandised editorial 
content. 

9. Market dominated by 
farmers. 





10. Most quoted farm maga- 


No other farm magazine has them all... not one! 


only Cappers Farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Telephoning across the oceans is just as easy as 
telephoning across the country today. And just as gratifying. 


For business, it gives you personal contact with your customers or 
prospects . . . often enables you to close a deal in a single call. 


When friends or relatives are living or traveling abroad, 
telephoning assures you they are well and safe. And it’s fun 
to hear their adventures in their own familiar voices. 


You can call nearly every country around the world today. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “| want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 










































































BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Porple of thes Vehook 


if the bill is passed, it will be consider. 
ably changed and toned down. Adept 
at all the tricks of legislation, Mr. Vin. 
son knows how to do that. He has 
shown this skill many times in his nearly 
35 years in Congress. 

Georgian. Mr. Vinson, as typically 
rural Georgian as a cotton boll, set oy 
to be a lawyer. He had his law degree 
from Mercer University and was a mem. 
ber of the bar at the age of 18. He turned 
quickly to politics, held several local 
offices, and was elected to Congress jn 
1914 to fill a vacancy. He has been there 
ever since. 

In the House, he got a place on the 
old Naval Affairs Committee. Seniority 
carried him steadily upward and in 193] 
he became chairman. He was a “big 
Navy” man from the start. In 1933, an. 
other “big Navy” man, Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, entered the White House, 
They often disagreed on social legislation, 





—— 


DEFENSE SECRETARY JOHNSON 
. ..@ strained relationship 


but they had one common goal—a two- 
ocean Navy. 

There was determined opposition in 
Congress. But Mr. Vinson, using every 
wile at his command, kept pushing the 
authorization bills through. These av- 
thorizations kept the Navy’s expansion 
blueprinted for years ahead. In the 30s, 
House colleagues used to call Mr. Vinson 
“Admiral” and “Mr. Navy.” 

His present support of the Air Force 
has aroused much comment in view of 
his previous ties with the Navy. In 
answer, Mr. Vinson says he is still a “big 
Navy” man. He adds that at the close 
of the war the U. S. found itself with the 
world’s strongest Navy. He decided that, 
since the country had such a Navy, the 
thing to do was build a strong Air Force, 
as well. 

Reorganization of the committees of 
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Congress made him chairman of the 
House’s combined Committee on all the 
services. He has used that post to push 
his ideas for a big Air Force. Over 
Administration objections, he has plugged 
for a 70-group Air Force. He has em- 
phasized future Air Force expansion. 
And he wants a separate Air Force 
Academy, like West Point and Annapolis. 

It was characteristic that he should 
have taken over the B-36 situation, al- 
though for a time he was reluctant to do 
so. At first he thought that Senator 
Tydings and his Committee would con- 
duct the inquiry, but it failed to act. 
Then Mr. Van Zandt, who in addition to 
being a Republican is a captain in the 
Naval Reserve, demanded an investiga- 
tion. 

By tradition, Mr. Van Zandt would 
have been given the subcommittee chair- 
manship and put in charge of the inquiry. 
Mr. Vinson did not care for that prospect. 
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—Somerville in the Denver Post 
‘LOST IN THE PENTAGON’ 
... leading to important consequences? 


So he adroitly turned the Van Zandt 
project into a proposal that the full Com- 
mittee investigate, with himself securely 
in command. 

At 65, Mr. Vinson is vigorous in both 
voice and manner. He wears loose-fitting 
clothes, likes coffee at his desk and 
talks in direct statements, salted with 
Southern colloquialisms. From external 
appearances he is still a rural Georgian. 
But, behind this disarming exterior, there 
is a wiliness and a determination that 
has led Speaker Sam Rayburn to say 
simply that Carl Vinson has a way of 
getting the things he wants. 

What he wants just now is to get the 
B-36 argument and investigation into 
the past without harming the services, so 
that he can go on to his big postwar ob- 
jective of an Air Force adequate to any 
demands that may suddenly be made. 
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SAVE 15% TO 40% 
: OF CALCULATING COSTS 





Burroughs 


Exclusive ‘‘“memory” dials accumulate the results 
of individual calculations to give a grand total 


or net result— eliminate time-wasting rehandling 
of figures. 


Users report savings of 15 % to 40% of calculat- 

ing costs on payroll and invoicing. Ask to see a 
demonstration of this remarkable calculator on 
é your own work in your own office. 


foie bork gives falla/ 


Write for informative booklet, ‘Investigate 
Before You Calculate.” Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Special 


Trade between U.S. and rest 
of the world is getting more out 
of balance. Big customers, need- 
ing U.S. goods, can’t sell nearly 
enough in America to pay their 
own way. 

British sales are down, after a 
1948 spurt. So are sales of France, 
Italy, Canada, Argentina, most 
other countries. Dollar shortage 
is squeezing tighter, despite Mar- 
shall Plan aid. 


Other countries are finding it hard- 
er and harder to sell in the United 
States. Producers in this country, faced 
‘ with troubles of their own in finding 
markets for all they can produce, are 
taking a larger share of available busi- 
ness, leaving less for sellers from 
abroad. 

A slowing of business in the United 


extensive research on a problem of oyt. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SALES TO U.S. ARE SLIPPING 


But ECA Funds Help Overseas Buying Here 


States is resulting, too, in pressure on 
prices, particularly on prices of metals 
and other raw materials, and of luxuries. 
This means that foreign sellers get fewer 
dollars for many of the things that they 
do sell in American markets. Out of this 
situation, problems are starting to de- 
velop. 

The trouble, at bottom, is this: 

Imports—purchases by U.S. of goods 
from abroad—are tending to decline after 
a rise in 1948. In April, there was a sharp 
decline. Other countries were able in that 
month to get only $534,000,000, or 
less than a rate of $6,500,000,000 a year, 
from sales to U.S. They had been ac- 
quiring dollars at a rate of about $7,- 
500,000,000 a year from sales of goods 
to this country late in 1948. The De- 
cember rate was $8,640,000,000. 

Exports, on the other hand, are hold- 
ing up, even tending to rise, after a 
decline last year. U.S. traders were 
selling goods abroad in April at an annual 
rate of $13,700,000,000, or 10 per cent 
more than they were able to export late 
in 1948. 

Net effect is that other countries are 


falling behind in their efforts to earn the 
dollars they need to buy goods in the 
U.S. They had been moving, during 
1948, toward the day when they could 
hope to pay for much of their American 
goods with dollars gained from sup. 
plying U.S. consumers. Now, however, 
the gap between the dollars they need 
for purchases and the dollars they eam 
from sales is growing wider, as the chart 
shows. 

That gap between imports and exports 
increased from an annual rate of $5,000- 
000,000 late in 1948 to $5,900,000,000 
in the first quarter of this year. In April, 
it jumped to $7,400,000,000 a year, 
highest rate in 17 months. 

The deficit, at this time, is being made 
up largely with U.S. gifts and loans, 
Marshall Plan aid in the first quarter of 
1949 helped out at a rate of $4,000,000, 
000 a year. Other measures push the 
total of U.S. Government aid abroad to 
about $7,000,000,000 a year. 

Knowledge that U.S. aid is to end 
some time, however, is forcing other 
countries to try to sell more goods to 
the U. S. in the face of a shrinking market, 
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There is talk, for example, of devaluing 
the British pound sterling, the French 
franc and other ene = abroad oe: 
‘< to cut export prices by devaluation and peat 

‘ies undersell producers in this country T oe Fe | 9 = a AT £ 
and earn more dollars. There are efforts a 
in many countries, too, to cut prices more efficiently. eo 
directly and to save dollars by reducing 
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dere 
situation is revealed by the details of os a 
shifting foreign trade: intelligently... 
‘arn the Britain, as an example, has been able 
in the to sell only two cases of Scotch whisky 
during in the U.S. this year for every three she 
y could was selling late in 1948. She is selling 
Nerican 40 per cent fewer cars, 16 per cent less 
Nn sup. cotton goods and less of woolen goods 
wever, and art works. Result is that Great 
'y need Britain is earning less than $9 for every 
ey eam $10 she was getting from sales in U. S. 
e chart last year. 
Yet Britain needs to buy goods from 
exports this country. The need for dollars can 
35,000,- be made up with gifts for the time being. 
100,000 U.S. is giving or lending Britain more 


1 April, than $75,000,000 a month now. During 
d year, most of 1948, Marshall Plan aid paid for 
more than a third of Britain’s purchases 








g made in U.S. Those dollars, however, are not 
loans. likely to be provided indefinitely. Result 
urter of is that, if Britain’s dollar deficit keeps on 
10,000,- growing, she will be forced to pay in 
ish the gold, to liquidate what remains of British 
road to dollar assets, or to cut purchases. 
Britain is not to find cutting her pur- 
to end chases an easy job. She already has cut ' 
- other down on nonessentials. She is buying, ; 
ods -to for example, 80 -per cent less tobacco Gel this TIMELY Book! 
market, from U. S. than she did last autumn. Fur- 
ther efforts to trim imports from U.S. 
are likely to cut into the supplies of @. Do you need more operating cash It also tells how our method of charging 
materials and machinery needed for full: to achieve greater efficiency? only for money actually used from day to 
recovery. =" day keeps your cost reasonable . . . shows 
France finds her trade with U.S. fol- A. This book tells how our Commercial why our operation is quick, simple, auto- 
lowing the same trend, despite devalua- Financing Plan provides substantially matic . . . gives facts to show that our 
tion of the franc last year. With demand more cash than is available from usual | Commercial Financing Plan is confidential 
and prices in U.S. declining sharply, sources; ... that there is absolutely no interference 
France has been able to earn less than with management or control. 
half as much dollar exchange from the @. Do you need a continuing line of For complete information about this 
sale of wae U. S. this year as she was credit to plan for the future? modern, liberal, flexible financial arrange- 
iTS earning late in 1948. And she has man- of sch ae 
ment, phone or write the nearest Com- 
aged to sell only half as much leather A. This book explains how our Plan con- mercial Credit Corporation office listed 
goods, 80 per cent as many precious tinues in force year after year . . . elimi- below for a copy of “HOW TO HAVE AN 
stones and 90 per cent as much cotton nates renewals, calls, periodic clean-up of = 4DEQUATE AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
goods to buyers in this country. obligations. OPERATING CASH." 
Yet France has been forced to buy 
more goods from U.S. Her purchases of COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 * Chicago 6 
cotton this year have jumped 125 per Los Angeles 14 ® San Franciscoé ® Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 
cent over the level of late 1948. At the financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. ‘ 


same time, France ‘has been buying far 

more coal, petroleum products, machin- C—O 

ery, aircraft and chemicals from U.S. “y 

than she did in the final quarter of last REDIT 

year. COMMERCIAL . 

Result is that the total of French pur- ee) NMPANY 

chases from U. S. this year has been more 000,000 

than 40 per cent greater than in late Capital and Surplus $100,009, 

1948. ORE 2, MD. 
What this means is that the sharp drop BALTIM i 

in France’s dollar deficit in trade with 

U.S. during 1948 has been followed by 
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every month is 


PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 
on the M. & St. L. 






A Johnny Careful says, 
April is Perfect Ship- 


ping Month. In April, 
Shippers and Railroads 
take stock of progress 
toward the goal of 
completely efficient 
freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month in every 
year, industry and the workers who pack, label and load 
freight demonstrate greater efficiency. Railroads, utiliz- 
ing all the new equipment they can buy or build, 
contribute to Perfect Shipping the finest transportation 
service ever known. 

Johnny Careful is boss all the year round and Perfect 
Shipping Month is celebrated 12 times a year on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 

In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight service, for 
Shippers and Receivers, for Agriculture and Industry, for 
Connecting Roads, is Fast, Dependable and as nearly 
perfect as teamwork of skilled workers can make it. Help- 


ing also are growing fleets of modern equipment, like ie 


Diesel Locomotive No. 448, newest 
type of M. & St. L. motive power. 


“7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay 


Modern & Stream-Lined Freight Service 











Special Report 


a 70 per cent increase in 1949, To offs 
that deficit, France now is drawing aboy 
$37,000,000 a month in Marshal] Plan 
aid, But France, too, is to find U.S, ajj 
running out eventually. 

Italy finds her problems worse, He, 
dollar deficit has grown more rapidly thi 
year than those of Britain and France. 

Sale of Italy’s output in the U. §. hy 
run head on into the shrinkage of markets 
in this country. Those sales had bee, 
rising sharply, had increased 50 per cept 
from early 1948 to late 1948. Since they 
Italy has been selling less than half x 
much fruits, vegetables and cheese 
U.S. consumers. Her shipments of wine 
vegetable oils, textiles and art objects 
too, have declined. 

Like other European countries, how. 
ever, Italy has had to go on buying mor 
and more U. S. goods. Purchases of coal 





—— 





U. S. EXPORT SHIPMENT | 
. . out of balance with imports 


steel, coffee, machinery, coal tar and 
medicines have increased. 

Gap between Italy’s sales and pu 
chases on her U.S. account has jumped 
to $48,000,000 a month. It was $32,000- 
000 a month early in 1948, and onl 
$26,000,000 late last year. Part of that 
deficit—$28,000,000 a month—is being 
made up with Marshall Plan dollars 
Spending by a stream of U. S. tourists i 
Italy helps, too, to fill the gap. But Ital 
is getting no nearer to the day when she 
can pay for her purchases in the U.S 
with the dollars she gets by selling in this 
country. 

Netherlands’ position in relation t 
U.S., too, has grown worse. That cout- 
try has succeeded in cutting into U.S. 
markets for bigger sales, at least unti 


_ April of this year. But buying from U.S 


by Netherlands has risen at the same 
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time. Increases in the purchase of such 
finished and semifinished items as steel 
products, machinery and automobiles 
and trucks have offset declines in the 
purchase of raw materials—grain, to- 
bacco, cotton and petroleum products. 

The Netherlands’ unfavorable balance 

with U.S., as a result of trading in com- 

modities, thus, is bigger than it was a 

year ago. 

Belgium and Luxembourg, on the 
other hand, have reduced their dollar 
deficit by nearly half in the last year. 
They have been buying less in the U. S. 
and selling more. 

That is the picture for industrial na- 
tions of Europe. These nations are find- 
ing that, as supplies of finished products 
in U.S. rise and demand tapers off, 
there is less and less room for finished 
products from abroad. 

Raw-material suppliers of the world, 
at the same time, are learning that the 
U.S. industrial machine requires less 
and less of raw materials as it slows 
down. And the materials that do sell in 
the U.S. market bring fewer dollars as 
commodity prices decline. 

Canada, which sells more goods in 
U.S. than the next four big suppliers 
combined, is finding it harder to compete 
in this country, Her sales of wood, paper 
and paper stocks have declined in 1949. 
A reduction in purchases from U. S., thus, 
has not prevented a sharp rise in Canada’s 
dollar deficit. 

Argentina is selling only half as much 
goods in this country as she sold a year 
ago, Sale of Argentine wool to American 
consumers is down by 55 per cent. Ship- 
ments of meat, dairy products and hides 
have declined. Drastic efforts to conserve 
dollars, however, reduced Argentine pur- 
chases of U.S. goods by 75 per cent in 
the last year, and cut down her unfavor- 
able balance. 

Brazil, too, managed to hold down her 
purchases from the United States last 
year. But, in 1949, there have been 
sharp increases, particularly in petroleum 
products, iron and steel items and in 
machinery. Sales of cocoa beans, coffee, 
fruits, wool and ferroalloys, at the same 
time, have declined. 

Australia, watching her purchases 
from U.S. rise in 1948 while her sales 
of wool to U.S. were shrinking, has cut 
imports from this country in 1949, 

Result of these trends is that other 

countries are being forced to look for 
ways to boost their sales of goods to U. S., 
to prepare for the end of U.S. Govern- 
ment aid when it comes. Unless some 
drastic action is taken, those sales to 
U.S. are expected to go on declining as 
the U.S. market shrinks. Eventually, 
many countries may have to reduce the 
value of their currencies in order to re- 
duce prices in U. S. markets. 
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“So your 
INVENTORY COSTS 
are too high... 





...Here’s how 
WE got out 


from under!... 








“THE PROBLEM OF EXCESS STOCKS was 
giving us plenty of headaches. No wonder! 
In dollars, our inventories had swelled 
to 245% over our best pre-war year... 
yet our sales had increased scarcely half 
that much during the same time. 





“ONLY SOLUTION—A NEW SYSTEM. 
3 “Musts” were apparent (1) The system 
would have to simplify our inventory data 
(2) Warn us unfailingly of threatened 
understocks or overstocks (3) Assure 
proper ratios among stock items. 





( “How TO GET PROFITS 


your free copy of Book No. KD 375. 





Ne 





Learn the newest, proved-in-use, simplified methods of 
controlling inventories... your own stores of raw mate- 
rials, parts or supplies, as well as finished goods for re- 
sale. Phone our nearest office or write Systems Division, 
Room 1115, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. for 


Reninglon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS 




































° 
“DRASTIC ACTION NEEDED! But... 
when we cut back our buying commit- 
ments we soon found our stocks running 
dangerously low on many popular items. 
Puzzle: How to maintain balanced stocks 
.--not too much, not too little of each item. 





After seeing many systems, we decided on 
Kardex Visible. It gives us our 3 “musts” 
—with less clerical effort. And the 
changeover was easy: Remington Rand 
installation experts handled the job.” 





Send for this Free Book Today: — 


FROM INVENTORIES” ) 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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BRITAIN’S DISCONTENTED WORKERS 


Welfare Gains Offset by High Living Costs 


British workers, under Social- 
ism, are growing more restless. 
Strikes and slowdowns show up 
in nationalized industries. Gov- 
ernment is proving a more hard- 
boiled employer than expected. 

Discontent brings demand for 
higher wages, lower prices, tax 
cuts and shorter hours. Yet union 
leaders believe the rank and file 
will continue to vote the Labor 
ticket in next election. 


LONDON 

Labor troubles for the British Labor 
Government are on the _ increase. 
Strikes are being called, even against 
nationalized industries. Workers are 
finding that Socialism is not solving 
all their problems. 

The Government provides food sub- 
sidies, cheap housing, cradle-to-grave 
medical and welfare care and other bene- 
fits for workers. However, the workers 
still are restless. They want higher 
wages, lower prices, lower taxes, shorter 
hours and a lot of other things. 

This discontent is showing up in 
scattered strikes, sometimes called by 
left-wingers without approval of top 
union leaders. Rail and dock employes 
have staged a number of wildcat stop- 
pages. Elsewhere, slowdown strikes and 
increased absenteeism by individual 
workers provide signs of protests. 

Results of the growing restlessness of 
labor are to be felt in Britain for some 
time to come. Strikes probably will in- 
crease. Workers will continue to com- 
plain. However, most of them apparently 
will continue to vote for the Labor 
Government. 

Workers’ complaints against the 
Socialist program are many and varied. 

Government as an employer is 
proving to be a tougher boss than many 
workers expected. Strikes are broken by 
use of troops as dock workers, to keep 
food supplies from spoiling. Government 
operators of the coal mines have drafted 
a blacklist of habitual absentees, who are 
to be barred from holding jobs anywhere 
in the industry. 

Wages are not high enough to satisfy 
many workers. On the average, wages 
have advanced 4 per cent since Febru- 
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—British Information Service 


PAYDAY FOR MINER 
Along with raises—blacklists 


ary, 1948, when the Government re- 
quested that pay rates, prices and divi- 
dends be frozen. However, the cost-of- 
living index has gone up 3 per cent in 
that period and is due for another rise 
because of recent price increases for the 
more expensive foods. 

Even with wages rising faster than 
prices, on the average, there are many 
workers who do not share in the pay 


raises. Much of the rise in wages is com- 
ing under contracts that allow for auto 
matic increases as the living-cost index 
goes up. Many industries do not have 
such agreements. Large groups have had 
no raises since February, 1948. Even 
more workers argue that their wages 
were too low when the “freeze” started. 

Food costs recently were increased 
when the Government placed a limit on 





MEDICINE FOR EVERYBODY 
Along with benefits—taxes 
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food-subsidy payments. This added 
about $15 a year to expenses of the 
average family of four. Workers also 
complain that clothing prices are too 
high and that they no longer can afford 
tobacco and beer. 

Average pay of a man wogking in a 
British factory is slightly under $28 a 
week. Women get even less. This com- 

ares with U.S. average of about $52 
weekly for industrial workers, but the 
British worker has lower living costs and 
gets more benefits from Government. 

Welfare benefits, such as socialized 
medicine, larger pensions and payments 
for sickness and layoffs, are costing the 
worker part of his earnings. The worker 
is finding that these programs cannot be 
financed entirely out of taxes on the 
wealthy. Instead, the worker is being 
forced to help pay for them. 

Harder work is being urged upon the 
workers by their union leaders, to assist 
the Government’s program. Employes 
are being informed that they can get 
“more pay only for more work.” Union 
officials urge them to make sacrifices in 
order to keep the Socialist system going. 
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R DOCK WORKERS 





Efficiency moves of Government 
boards also bring complaints from work- 
ers. The Government is trying to cut 
losses on the railroads, and wants to fire 
more than 50,000 employes who are 
regarded as superfluous. Moves like this 
are not popular with the workers directly 
involved. 

Gains by workers under the present 
Government, on the other hand, have 
been large enough to offset some of these 
complaints. Workers admit that as a 
group they have profited more from the 
Socialist program than have other groups. 
More jobs are available now than before 
the war. About 250,000 persons are idle 
now, as against nearly 1,500,000 jobless 
immediately before the war. Workers 
are told by their leaders that unem- 
ployment will grow if a conservative 
Government is returned to power. This 
argument and others are counted on to 
keep British workers in line long enough 
to win the approaching general elections 
for the Labor Party. 

Union leaders for the most part are 
loyal to the Labor Party, For that reason, 
they do their best to hold down the num- 
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Along with socialism—strikebreakers 


Centralized management of the na- 
tionalized industries is bringing com- 
plaints from workers, too, Coal miners, 
for example, find that they are more out 
of touch with their bosses than in days 
of private ownership. Decisions are made 
at the national level. Workers, through 
union leaders, supposedly get a voice in 
the operation of the nationalized indus- 
tries, but the workers complain that their 
leaders tend to become management- 
minded when they sit on the operating 
side of the table. 

Railroad workers complain that it 
takes longer to settle grievances at the 
local level than it did under private 
ownership. 
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ber of strikes. They have succeeded in 
preventing many walkouts despite the 
general discontent among the workers. 
The number of days lost in strikes during 
the first quarter of this year was less than 
half the number lost in the same period 
of 1948, although last year was regarded 
as a-quiet year on the labor front. 

The wage freeze ordered by the Gov- 
ernment last year is not being obeyed 
rigidly by the unions or by operating 
boards of industries. Union leaders some- 
times give in to the pressure of the rank 
and file, and insist upon pay raises. In 
these cases, however, they usually stall 
the negotiations for long periods, and 
they compromise on small raises. 





WHY COAL MINERS 
ARE IDLE AGAIN 


The annual showdown between John 
L. Lewis and the soft-coal industry now 
is getting under way. This time Mr. 
Lewis is facing more troubles than usual. 
Already he has called one strike, origi- 
nally scheduled to last a week, but before 
a new contract is signed the country may 
be in for another and much longer strike. 

Mr. Lewis's strategy in calling a one- 
week strike at this time is a topic of much 
speculation. There are some people in 
the coal industry who predict the miners 
will not return to work next week, but 
will stay out until a new contract is 
signed. The miners are scheduled to 
take ten days’ vacation with pay, start- 
ing June 25, so if they do not go back 
to work next week the one-week shut- 
down will stretch into four weeks. 

Mr. Lewis, by calling a strike at this 
time, appears to be trying to strengthen 
his bargaining position with the coal 
operators by reducing the amount of coal 
on hand. In recent years, he has just 
about calicd the tune in talking new con- 
tracts with the industry. With demand 
for coal high, coacessions to the miners 
could be passed, on to consumers in the 
form of higher coal prices. Now, things 
are different. Business is declining. Stock- 
piles of coal are huge. Price competition 
has returned. Some mines are closed 
while others have reduced production. 
These things, and many others, are work- 
ing against Mr. Lewis. If he can reduce 
coal stockpiles before his contract expires 
June 30, he may be in a stronger posi- 
tion to win new concessions from the 
industry. 

Stockpiles. More than 65,000,000 
tons of soft coal, a 52-day supply, is 
above ground. This is nearly twice as 
much as a year ago. 

Steel industry, usually one of the first 
to feel the effects of a coal strike, has 
two months’ supply of coal on hand, over- 
all. Most mills can withstand a long coal 
walkout. The industry already is cutting 
back steel production because of a slack- 
ening of orders. Steel companies, oper- 
ating their own coal mines, are in no 
hurry to settle with Mr. Lewis. They 
would rather have commercial-coal com- 
panies lead the way in signing an agree- 
ment. 

Public utilities also are well fortified 
against a coal strike. Electric plants have 
118 days’ supply of coal on hand. 

Railroads, too, have ample supplies 
of coal to run their trains for some time. 
However, they soon would feel the effect 
of dwindling traffic in coal. The New 
York Central, for example, has announced 
that it will have to lay off 5,475 workers 
on June 15. 

Commercial operators are show- 
ing more signs of resisting the miners’ 
demands this year than for many years 
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Iowa’s official Trade 
Mark identifies the ¢ 
fine products of Iowa 


ae farms and factories, @ "> 


ByhGe 
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You'll be glad you chose IOWA— 
land of Industrial Opportunity 


You are only a few minutes from your 
work to the relaxing countryside when 
you live in Iowa .. . a land of beauti- 
ful parks, lakes and rivers. Iowa not 
only affords unlimited opportunity for 
profitable work, but offers executives 
and workers alike time for play and 
space to live. 

The Hawkeye 
State attracts 














There's Extra Time for 


eRACIOUS LIVING 


when you locate in 


alert executives interested in combin- 
ing uncrowded, slum-free living with 
a modern plant operation. Iowa’s fine 
system of 12,000 schools, its great 
medical centers, its clean, thriving 
cities, invite your inspection. Here 
youll find unexcelled transportation 
facilities; adequate electric power, na- 
tive-born, skilled workers and sympa- 
thetic government in the heart of the 
fabulous Midwest market. 
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To interested executives this valuable reference book 
@ containing a complete picture of industrial opportunity 

in lowa is available upon request. Included are vital 
statistics on population, existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and living conditions. 
Write for your free copy now and see how you can profit by 
bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 715 Central National 
Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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Later Week 


past. They feel that this is the time to 
call a halt to rising wages and rising coal 
prices before more consumers switch tp 
other fuels. 

Strikes are not as potent a threat as 
they once were in this industry. Many 
operators welcomed this week’s shut. 
down. They hope that the stoppage wil] 
bolster demand, reduce stockpiles and 
keep prices up. The operators feel that 
they could stand a strike of several weeks, 
and so will be tougher in their bargaining. 

Southern producers already are reflect. 
ing this attitude. Led by Joseph E, 
Moody, the Southern group handed Mr. 
Lewis the toughest list of demands to 





————, 








JOSEPH E. MOODY 
... time to call a halt? 


come from the operators’ side of the 
table in years. Mr. Moody asked that the 
union give up its contract clauses that 
allow strikes to be called at any time. He 
also proposed that the union’s welfare 
fund be placed on a sound actuarial 
basis by tightening up eligibility rules 
for the benefits. This might stop Mr. 
Lewis from paying out pensions of $100 
a month, as he now does, from money 
contributed by the coal operators through 
the royalty of 20 cents a ton. 

Mr. Lewis has rejected these proposals. 
In the end, he will expect the Southern 
operators to comply with whatever terms 
he signs in other areas. 

The general attitude of employers in 
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the fourth round of pay rises also is 
hampering Mr. Lewis. Various industries 
are refusing to grant wage increases. No 
valid pattern has been fixed anywhere to 
back up Mr. Lewis’s demands. 

Mr. Lewis’s strategy. All of these 
difficulties facing the coal miners do not 
add up to total defeat for Mr. Lewis. He 
has fought his way out of tougher spots 
than this. Part of his strategy is revealed 
by his order halting coal production. 

Mr. Lewis presumably wanted to im- 
prove his bargaining power by curtailing 
the coal stockpiles. As long as coal sup- 
plies are large, operators will be in no 
rush to sign an agreement. Also, Mr. 
Lewis apparently wanted to keep coal 
prices up. It would be harder to bargain 
if prices were declining. 

Sharing the work among all his miners 
is an objective behind the current stop- 
page and Mr. Lewis's contract proposals. 
He takes the position that the miners are 
going to divide all available work, rather 
than have some mines working full time 
and others on part-time schedules, or 
closed entirely. If he cannot obtain an 
agreement to adjust work: schedules to 
the demand for coal, Mr. Lewis wants 

to reduce the work week to 30 or 35 
hours, instead of the present 40-hour 
schedule in the contract. 

A long strike, therefore, might not 
be much of a blow to Mr. Lewis. He 
may decide to wait it out until coal 
stocks get dangerously low, if suitable 
terms are not forthcoming earlier. He can 
tell his miners that they will make up 
the lost time later in the year by steady 
work, where otherwise they would have 
been laid off due to overproduction. One 
difference is that, during a layoff ordered 
by the coal operators, the miners receive 
unemployment compensation. This is not 
paid, in most States, when the layoff 
comes from a strike. 








> Jurisdictional strikes apparently 
will get more attention at the National 
Labor Relations Board now that a New 
York federal court has ruled that the 
Board must grant a hearing if a dispute 
of this type is filed with the Board. The 
Board had declined to intervene in a 
dispute between two unions over tele- 
phone-installation jobs. The court ordered 
NLRB to hold hearings. 


> Advice on voting can be given by 
an employer to his workers in advance 
of a bargaining election. The National 
Labor Relations Board has just made it 
clear in a ruling that it is legal for an 
official of a company to tell his employes 
to vote for one union because he is op- 
posed to the other union on the ballot. 
The Board found that there was no threat 
of reprisal involved. 
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Over the “hump” roll the freight cars. 
Pneumatic retarders regulate speed, 





Tower operators spot cars onto proper 
classification track. 





Refrigerator car icing is swift and auto- 
matic with huge ice machines, 





Rock (4 
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@ Rock Island’s new $1,500,000 
Armourdale yard at Kansas City 
can Classify more than 4,000 cars 
daily! Through and connecting 
line freight is hurried into the 
yard for re-shipment; Kansas City 
cars are cut out for unloading. 


The new Armourdale facilities in- 
clude 40 classification tracks from 
the lead “hump” track; pneumatic 
retarders that handle cars gently 
(damage and loss is drastically re- 
duced!); giant floodlights permit- 
ting 24-hour operation; and com- 
pletely new icing facilities with 
automatic machines that will ice, 
in a matter of minutes, 90 cars at 
a setting. 


Here is the first of Rock Island’s 
modern freight yards, designed to 
keep pace with fast Rocket Freight 
service in providing efficient ter- 
minal handling of your shipments. 
Specify Rocket Freight — through 
the Kansas City gate! 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
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PITTSBURGH 








PEOPLES 
FIRST 





Pittsburgh is at the center of 
the largest and wealthiest mar- 
ket in the United States. The 
“Northeast Quadrant”’ con- 
tains more than half the 
population, three-fifths of the 
retail trade and almost two- 
thirds of its income. The 
farthest point in this quadrant 
is only an overnight train ride 
from Pittsburgh, or about 
three hours by air. 

Peoples First National, with 
its 15 completely staffed offices, 
is in excellent position to serve 
your banking needs if you plan 
to locate your business or ex- 

and your present operations 
in Pittsburgh. Your inquiries 
will be welcomed. 


Shank oy 


PEOPLES 
FIRST 





PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
\ Member F.D.1 C 
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‘ye Been Asked: 


ABOUT CROP-STORAGELOANS 


Dollars are about to flow again in a 
very big way to support the prices of 
farm commodities. The flow of dollars is 
starting in the form of loans to support 
the price of a new wheat crop now mov- 
ing to market, These loans may be paid 
off if wheat prices should rise higher than 
the level of the loans, or they may later 
be canceled as the Government takes 
title to the grain. 

After the big lending program to sup- 
port wheat prices, the Government will 
offer loans to cotton growers to support 
cotton prices. Then will come lending on 
a large scale to stabilize the price of 
corn. Loan totals on those three crops 
may approach $2,000,000,000 before an- 
other year is ended. 

At the same time, the Government is 
to provide new loans for construction of 
storage facilities to hold some of the crops 
whose prices are supported, President 
Truman has just signed a bill that 
authorizes an extensive program of 
building to increase the amount of 
storage for grains. It was a lack of 
enough storage space in 1948 that was 
blamed for a decline of corn and wheat 
prices under the level of Government 
supports, Farmers were reported to have 
held Republicans responsible for the 
shortage, and to have voted Democratic 
in large'numbers, influencing the election 
outcome. 


Will farmers lose out again this year 
because of the lack of storage for 
grain? 

That isn’t so likely. Under the new law, 

price-supporting loans now are to be 

made on wheat and other grains that are 
stored on the ground as well as those 
placed in regular storage. A farmer,. for 
example, can often get a loan at about 
$1.45 a bushel, or 75 per cent of the 
full price-support amount, on the wheat 
that he leaves piled in the open field. 

If stored, he would get around $1.93 a 

bushel. But he will be given time in 

which to make arrangements for proper 
storage and a larger loan. 


How can a farmer get one of these 
loans? 

First, the farmer must consult his county 
committee of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. This committee must 
certify that the farmer’s is a “distress” 
case, for lack of proper storage space. 
Then the farmer goes to his bank and 
asks for a loan, with his grain as collateral. 
These loans are underwritten by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. If a bank refuses to 
put up the money, direct loans sometimes 
can be obtained from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 


What does a farmer have to agree 
to do? 

He must agree to build within 90 days 
a permanent bin or crib for storage of his 
grain, This building must meet certain 
specifications as to cost, ventilation, dry. 
ness and protection against rats and in. 
sects. It can be made of either wood oy 
metal. After the structure is completed 
and the grain is moved in, the farmer cap 
get an additional 25 per cent loan, to 
bring him up to the full price-support 
amount. If the grain deteriorates or jg 
ruined in the open, the Government takes 
the loss, But the farmer is responsible 
for any loss of grain through theft, He 
must deliver to the Government the exact 
amount specified when he got the loan, 
unless he decides to pay off the loan hin- 
self and keep title to the grain. 


Can all farmers get loans on grain 
left in the open? 

No, This partial-loan program is only for 
dry areas where little damage is expected 
to result from leaving grain in the open 
for several months, In wet areas, there 
is too much risk in leaving grains un- 
covered. But these farmers can get 75 
per cent loans, on condition that they 
build permanent storage space, if the 
Government can find a place to keep 
the grain, For this purpose, the Govern- 
ment plans to use such surplus property 
as warehouses, hangars and other build- 
ings. It also was proposed that idle ships 
of the Maritime Commission be used for 
storage. But CCC officials believe that 
this would be impractical, except pos- 
sibly to a very dimited extent. 


What, then, of loans to build addi- 
tional storage space? 

That is another part of the new program. 
A farmer can get a loan to pay 85 per 
cent of the cost of building permanent 
storage space for grain on his farm. Such 
structures must meet specifications laid 
down by the county committee for each 
area, The construction loans usually will 
be made by local banks and underwritten 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. But CCC 
can make direct loans if they are not 
otherwise available. 


Who can get these loans? 

Loans for building storage facilities are 
available only to individual farmers for 
construction on their own places, Neither 
farm co-operatives nor owners of private 
elevators can get CCC-supported loans to 
build storage facilities, 


What are the terms? 
Interest on storage-construction loans can 
run up to 4 per cent, A farmer is given 
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up to five years to repay. In case of bad 
years and crop failures, however, this 
five-year period can be extended. That is, 
in a year of a total loss, the payment 
could be deferred to the following year. 


How are repayments made? 

Details usually are worked out between 
the farmer and his bank, within an over- 
all pattern laid down by the Government. 
A part of the loan usually must be repaid 
each year. 


Can corn farmers get credit to build 
storage, too? 

Yes, This program is designed to provide 
more storage space for all grains under 
price support—mainly wheat, corn, rye, 
oats and barley, It does not apply, how- 
ever, to other agricultural commodities 
covered by supports, such as cotton and 
tobacco. 


Are farmers paid for storing their own 
crops? 

In some cases, A wheatgrower, for ex- 
ample, can collect a fee of 7 cents a 
bushel on his crop that he puts under 
a price-support loan and stores on his 
own farm, If the wheat is kept a second 
year, the fee might rise to about 10 cents 
a bushel. On the other hand, producers 
of corn, oats and barley get no fees for 
the first year that they store their grains. 
But fees can be collected after the first 
year. These payments by the Government 
can be used to help pay off the cost of 
building storage facilities. 


Will the Government build new stor- 
age space, too? 
Yes. Present plans of the CCC are to 








build additional facilities to take care of ‘| 


about 50,000,000 bushels of grain. These 
will be located in grain-producing areas, 
at a cost of about $12,000,000, The Gov- 
emment already owns enough storage 
space for 45,000,000 bushels, Its author- 
ity to build or buy such facilities was not 
renewed until last week, when the new 
CCC Act was approved, 


Will the Government continue to help 
farmers build storage? 
No, This is only a temporary program. 
Present plans are to offer financial assist- 
ance to grain farmers in building storage 
on their own farms for the 1949 season, 
but not for next year. In the same way, it 
is not planned to make partial price- 
support loans to those storing grains 
temporarily in the open next year, These 
steps were taken only because of the 
near-record crops of wheat and corn ex- 
pected this year. CCC officials say that 
many farmers now will be able to hold 
back their grains under loans, rather than 
being forced to sell at prices below price- 
support levels because of lack of storage 
facilities. They hope that, by next sum- 
mer, more bins, cribs and elevators will 
be available on the farms and elsewhere. 
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RIMLESS FINGER-FORM KEYS ... 
scientifically designed to 
fit your finger tips and 
make your typing a de- 
lightful, new experience. 
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RHYTHM TOUCH... a new typ- 
ing concept, exclusively 
Underwood’s, that helps 
fingers swing into a com- 
fortable typing rhythm. 


i 


FULL TEN-INCH WRITING LINE, on 
standard carriage width— 
one inch more than before. 





/— >, MACHINE ALL ENCLOSED . . . for 


/ =, . ; 
(co =) quiet operation and protec- 
“N—_~ __ tion against dust and dirt. 


IMPROVED VARIABLE LINE SPACER 
and Cylinder Knobs per- 
mit easy aligning... ver- 
tically and horizontally. 
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MODERN FUNCTIONAL DESIGN . . . 


new non-glare Under- 


DD 
& \ 
\\ 
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— wood gray finish elim- 
inates eye strain. 
< DEEPER PAPER TABLE and 
SS «Larger Lateral Paper 
SY 


Guide ... for fast, accu- 
rate insertion of paper. 





= SELF LOCKING FRONT- CONTROLLED 
3 MARGIN STOPS . . . can be set 
A’ instantly and accurately. 
Cog) UROP LINE SPACE LEVER . . . for 
ay an easy to reach, fast and 
\_ (positive carriage return. 
bouts REMOVABLE PLATEN . . . gives 
er: / ’. added versatility to ma- 
WY chine. (Softer platen for 
normal typing requirements and 


quiet operation. Harder platen for 
manifolding and heavy duty work.) 


De Luxe performance at your finger 
tips! You'll appreciate the better 
balanced keyboard action. The 
lightning response of every key. 
The delightful rhythm of Under- 
wood’s accurate, smooth running 
mechanism ... enables you to do 
more work—with less fatigue. 

And your boss will like the im- 
proved appearance of his corre- 
spondence. Get a demonstration 
today ... and see for yourself. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines . . . Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere w7Ga 
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-.made by the TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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... you can give 
unparalleled protection 


to vital business records 
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It’s magic, you'll agree—when you see how completely 
Ne) 8: oo quickly ...and economically you can protect your 
// records with Recordak microfilming. 

Complete protection . .. because your documents are recorded with 
photographic accuracy and completeness. Recorded on compact film rolls 


that can’t be altered without detection . . . that can be vault-stored, 
if you wish, in just 1% of the space the originals would require. 
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Quick protection . . . because your documents are recorded instantaneously 
...as fast as they are fed into the machine—up to 100 per minute when 
fed by hand; up to 240 per minute with the Recordak Automatic Feeder. 

Economical protection . . . because you can record 7,000 letter-size 
documents on a $3.90 roll of film—a roll of film no larger than the palm 
of your hand. And each tiny image on the roll appears sharp and clear 
when you view it greatly enlarged in the Recordak Film Reader. 

Y y 7 
In 65 different types of business . . . in thousands of concerns . . . Recordak 
microfilming is protecting records . . . increasing efficiency . . . saving 
dollars on routines which may well be similar to yours. Check and see. 
Write today for complete information. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


— ECORDD Originator of modern microfilming — 
ae and its application to business systems. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


© Recordak” is a trade-mark, 














Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Building activity so far this year has provided a cushion for the general 
business setback. Building took a spring rise, while other activities dropped. 

Actual building--construction put in place-- is slightly ahead of the same 
period last year, although it's down from the peak reached late in 1948. 

Public construction is in a rising trend and is expected to continue up. 

Private building has been in a decline and is likely to continue down. 

Outlook is for an over-all drop in building activity before the year ends. 
But signs point to a rather mild drop. Total outlays for new building this year 
promise to be $18,000,000,000. Last year they were $18,775,000,000. 

High activity in the construction industry is regarded generally as a 
strong cushion against any deep depression. The industry employs so many men, 
directly, and consumes so many materials that general activity is supported. 











Public construction is on the increase in every type of building. 

New schools this year are expected to cost $890,000,000 against an outlay 
of $567,000,000 in 1948. This still won't fill estimated needs for schools. 

New hospitals are another large item. They are expected to reach a total 
of $456,000,000 this vear, compared with a 1948 outlay of $219,000,000. 

School and hospital construction will offset, in part, the decline that 
now is going on in home building, commercial building and plant construction. 

Highway building is topping the record of last year, when $1,585,000,000 
was spent for roads. This year the outlay appears headed for $1,675,000,000. 

Public improvements, such as sewer and water systems, are estimated to cost 
$575,000,000 this year, compared with last year's outlay of $481,000,000. 

Conservation projects and resource developments also are expanding. This 
year they will require $730,000,000, against $597,000,000 spent last year. 

Altogether, public construction projects this year are estimated at 
$5,300,000,000, against an outlay of $4,212,000,000 in 1948. No big slump is 
seen in this type of building in 1950, either. Public needs remain large. 




















Private building is dropping along with other lines of private industry. 

Residential construction to date this year is down from last year's $7,223, 
000,000 and is going lower. It probably will amount to $5,970,000,000. 

Industrial building in 1948 reached $1,397,000,000. This year the outlay 
for new plant is expected to fall to $1,040,000,000--which still is high. 

Commercial building is off too, from $1,224,000,000 to $1,010,000,000. 

Other private building--schools, hospitals, churches--is going against the 
trend. Outlays this year may be $1,120,000,000, against $957,000,000. 

Public utilities are continuing to expand. Outlays this year, at about 
$3,160,000,000, will be close to the 1948 expenditure of $3,262,000,000. 

















Expansion in public building activity is expected to take up about two 
thirds of the slack created by the decline in private building. Private outlay 
is likely to drop $1,800,000,000 this year, public to rise by $1,100,000,000. 


Personal income is another factor in the business structure that holds at a 
relatively high level. Personal income, however, has dropped for four months. 

Farm-income decline accounts for the drop in April from March. Farmers’ 
income was down $1,100,000,000 for the month to $20,400,000,000 a year. This 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


was due both to lower prices and to a lower volume of livestock marketings. 
Wage and salary payments held steady for April at $133,200,000,000 a year. 
Coal miners worked a full month in April, so got a rise in income. Decline in 
wages and salaries for other workers was moderate, less than March or February. 
Profits of independent businessmen, dividends and interest held level. 
The April figures for personal income, despite a substantial decline from 
last December's peak, still indicate a strong underpinning of consumer buying 
power. The setback to date has centered in sharp cuts in orders from business. 





It is in the metal industries that the slump now seems to be centering. 

Copper prices are down to 17 cents a pound from 23% cents in March. Cop- 
per producers, lacking orders even at this price, are cutting back production. 

Zine prices have gone to 10 cents from a high of 17% cents a pound. 

Lead prices at 12 cents a pound, against 21% cents, are attracting some 
buyers. Producers of both zine and lead, however, are curtailing output. 

Steel prices also show some signs of weakening, and a number of steel mills 
are curtailing production. Some are down to as low as 70 per cent of capacity. 

Metal industries obviously are running into the same kind of adjustment 
that other industries hit earlier. The adjustment apparently will take some 
months to complete. Meanwhile, the general production index will be dropping. 














Price adjustments should be easier after Congress enacts the O'Mahoney bill 
that specifically will permit producers to charge uniform delivered prices. 

Delivered pricing, as against f.o.b. pricing, with buyers paying freight, 
has had dubious legality since recent Supreme Court and Federal Trade Commission 
rulings. These decisions seemed to make f.o.b. prices the only safe prices. 

The pending bill will remove doubts about the legality of basing points and 
other delivered-price systems, so long as other aspects of the antitrust laws 
are obeyed by sellers. There is no intention to lift the antitrust laws. 

With an 0.K. on delivered prices, producers will be able to cut prices to 
meet competition in various areas. An Ohio steel mill, for example, may quote 
as low a price in New York as a steel mill in Maryland or Pittsburgh. The Ohio 
mill can absorb the freight, without being forced to cut prices at the mill. 











Steel companies may absorb freight costs rather soon to meet competitors' 
prices in various areas. Selling competition has returned to this industry. 

Cement companies, however, may refrain from using delivered prices. The 
demand for cement still is high, because of the high level of construction. 

Steel and cement companies were the major groups affected by outlawing of 
basing points. It's considered doubtful, however, that either industry will re- 
turn to the old fixed basing-point system of quoting prices. That system led to 
quoting of the same price in any area, regardless of shipping distances. 








Automobile pricing is to be scrutinized by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Auto dealers eventually may be required to give customers an itemized break- 
down of all charges on installment sales--retail price, cost of extras, cost of 
insurance, cost of financing--everything that goes into payments. 

Trade-practice rules may be adopted by FIC to enforce a price breakdown. 

This procedure is to be explored at a trade-practice conference called for 
September 15 in Washington. The conference was called because of complaints 
that many auto buyers were being overcharged by "packing" monthly payments. 

Auto dealers, manufacturers and finance companies will be asked to attend. 











A number of business controls probably are to be allowed to die soon. 
Installment-credit control very likely is to lapse on June 30. 

Higher reserve requirements for banks also may not go beyond June 30. 
Import controls over fats and oils, transport controls are likely to go. 
Current trend in Congress is to shy away from direct controls on business. 
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He made men speak who died a thousand years before 


For 22 years — over half his life — Jean Francois Cham- 
pollion studied the curious slab of rock which Napoleon's 
soldiers found at the Rosetta mouth ‘of the Nile. That 
stone—the Rosetta Stone— bore inscriptions which Cham- 
pollion believed to be the fey to the writings of the Egyptians. 
He began his study in 1800, the year the Rosetta Stone was 
found. Finally, in 1822, the French Academy announced 
that Champollion had found a way to translate Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and thus removed the curtain which ob- 
scured the ancient Egyptian from men who lived a thousand 
years later. 


On the Norfolk and Western Railway today, men are 


searching continuously for the key to ever-better transporta- 
Unlike the task of Champollion, their work 


tion service. 


is never done. They are finding and making improve- 
ments, constantly — but each improvement creates a new 
challenge. Since the war, the N. & W. 
has invested $54,559,000 for improvements and better 


In 1949 and 1950, the railroad is scheduled 


That’s progress. 


railway service. 
to spend $43,600,000 more. 

Today .. 
will be seeking — and finding —'new, safer and better 


. and tomorrow, the Norfolk and Western 


ways to transport people and the goods they require. That 
is the policy on which the Norfolk and Western operates. 
That is the N. & W.’s bid for the business of shippers 


and travelers. ; 
Champollion’'s First Clue to translating 


Egyptian hieroglyphics lay in the ovals re- 
produced at the left. Scholars had shown 
that such ovals contained royal names. 
Champollion found .two such ovals, and 
guessed correctly that they represented the 
names Ptolemy and Cleopatra. In the repro- 
duction, the “‘letters’’ of the Egyptian 
alphabet are numbered for comparison with 
their English equivalent. 


Norfotk... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 











Taxes, in total, are going up, 
not down. State and local taxes 
are rising fast. Federal cuts, if 
any, will be small. 

On the average, Americans 
pay nearly as much in taxes now 
as in war year 1945. 

States and cities are voting 
higher taxes on income, sales, 
gasoline, liquor, cigarettes, ad- 
missions, other things. Search for 
new revenue is still on. 

The sharp drop in taxes that many 
expected after the war has failed to 
. materialize. The average American 
pays nearly as many dollars to support 
federal, State and local governments 
today as he did at the war peak. 

The population has increased, so the 
per capita tax is a bit lower, but the total 
of taxes is higher than in 1945. And only 
sparing tax relief is in sight for the years 
immediately ahead. 


Federal tax rates, which skyrocketed 
during war years, have been reduced 





1940 1941 


What 
Government 
Costs the 
Taxpayer 


(Per capita taxes, 
federal, State 
and local) 
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TAX TAKE BIGGER THAN IN WAR 


State and Local Levies Continue to Rj 


twice since 1945, At the same time, how- 
ever, State and local taxes have been 
going up. Also, the average man’s income 
is higher today than it was when the war 
ended, so that there is more money for 
federal, State and local governments to 
tax, 

Private incomes, in the aggregate, are 
beginning to taper off, and there is to be 
no federal tax increase to make up for the 
drop in federal revenue. But State and 
local governments, one after another, are 
raising taxes. In many areas, taxpayers 
will be hit harder in 1950 than in 1949. 

Tax trend over the years is shown in 
the chart on this page. In 10 years, the 
tax take of federal, State and local gov- 
ernments has jumped from $14,000,- 
000,000 to $54,000,000,000 a_ year. 
These figures are for taxes alone. They 
do not include revenue from other 
sources, such as State profits from liquor 
monopolies, city charges for garbage col- 
lection and other services, or federal in- 
come from sales of surplus war property. 

Before the war, in federal, State and 
local fiscal years that ended in calendar 
year 1940, the per capita tax of the 
American people was $109. Of that, the 
Federal Government got $43, State gov- 
ernments $32, and local governments 


1942 


5301 $38 


1943 (1944 | 1945 ' 


$34. The tax dollar, thus, was divided 
almost equally among the three level 
of government. 4 
During the war, the tax burden mul 
plied. By 1945, the per capita amount 
had climbed to $380, an all-time high 
The Federal Government’s share hag 
jumped to $305, leaving only $40 for the 
States and $35 for local governments, ” 
This year, fiscal year ending in 1949 
the per capita tax is expected to reagh 
$363, just $17 less than in 1945, 
Federal Government still gets the lion§ 
share. Out of the $363 per capita, the 
U. S. tax collector takes $262, States $54 
and local governments $47. 2 
There has been a wide shift in thé 
distribution of the taxpayer’s dollar, The 
Federal Government’s tax income hag 
jumped 600 per cent since 1940. But 
States’ tax revenue is up only 92 per cent 
and local governments’ 54 per cent, If 
the same period, spending by State and 
local governments has more than doubled 
States and cities, like the individ 
consumer, find that the income dollar goeg 
only about half as far as it did back in the 
’80s. City employes’ pay has increased 
on the average, from $1,960 to $3,300 if 
the last 10 years, City pay rolls have im 
creased by an average of 13 per cent? 


1946 (1947 (1948 (1949 
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it CALIFORNIA GOLD R 


TENN 
100 years after the 


Gold Rush... 


California’s wealth is found in many forms! 


HOLLYWOOD .... where imagination builds a golden world! 


In Hollywood, ideas are gold—worth more than the nuggets 
and dust taken from the California earth! For today California 
finds its gold in many “‘veins'"—in orchards, forests, vineyards, 
mines, and in its growing industries. 

And today Californians look to Bank of America for capital 
and counsel, for this bank is everywhere in the state. Through 
its system of branches, it brings metropolitan banking to more 
than 300 communities—integrated statewide banking which 
speeds the commerce of California and contributes to her con- 


tinving growth. 


Bank of America invites you to come to California this 
Centennial year. And when you travel, wherever you 
go, carry Bank of America Travelers Cheques. They’re 


acceptable all over the world. 


Bank of America 


TRUST AND 


NATIONAL TRYSTAN? ASSOCIATION 


California’s Statewide Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation - Member Federal Reserve System 





SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES ’ LONDON 2 MANILA 


2 TOKYO * YOKOHAMA e KOBE a SHANGHAI 
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of strength! 


That’s the gas and electric business in 
this country! Turn page after page in 
our new review of the industry— 
“Utilities”—and you'll see why it’s a 
business that must always grow with 
our living standards, population— 
can’t even be hurt much by depres- 
sion because houses still have to be 
heated, meals cooked, rooms lighted. 

That’s why we think there’s so 
much interest in this industry now— 
why we feel you might want a copy of 
“Utilities” yourself. 


It starts with a brief history of 

gas and electricity, traces their 
tremendous growth since World War 
I. Then it focuses on electricity ... 
cites facts and forces affecting cost 
trends, sales, production, outlook. 

There’s a clear explanation of the 
“peak load problem”—and how it’s 
solved ...a good look at government 
competition, the REA, and ¢heir in- 
fluence on the industry. 

Then the booklet does much the 
same thing for gas . . . stresses im- 
portant factors to consider . . . points 
up the startling expansion expected 
as natural resources are exploited. 


It covers government regula- 

tions on returns, tells why the 
“death clause” of the Holding Com- 
pany Act often means new life—and 
shows by actual example how earn- 
ings on the common stock capitaliza- 
tion of a utility can easily run to well 
over 10%! 

The booklet ends with some general 
advice to investors. . . lists selected is- 
sues for four different objectives... 
and gives detailed reasons for choos- 
ing each issue. 

If you already own public utility 
securities, or have ‘just been waiting” 
for a sound opportunity to invest, we 
think you should read “Utilities”. It 
tells a powerful story—and is yours 
for the asking. Just write— 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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year since the war. Supplies for general 
operation have trebled in price in the last 
15 years, Relief and welfare costs, now 
that unemployment is rising, are on the 
increase. States are having to catch up on 
public-works projects that were post- 
poned during the war. States, more and 
more, are pitching in to help local gov- 
ernments make ends meet, Local aid in 
1948 amounted to nearly one third of all 
State expenditures. A number of States 
are making bonus payments to veterans, 
and are levying special taxes to cover the 
cost, These payments amounted to $616,- 
000,000 in 1948, and more veterans’ 
bonuses are being paid this year. 

This explains why States and cities are 
searching for new tax sources, The re- 
sults of this search already are showing 
up in the nation’s tax bill. 

Overlapping taxes—federal, State 
and city—are becoming a serious prob- 
lem. Some revenue fields are being 
tapped at all three levels of government. 

Individual income is being taxed by 
29 States and the District of Columbia, 
by the Federal Government, and now by 
some local governments. In addition, 
two States tax income from securities 
and other intangibles. State rates, like 
federal rates, are graduated according 
to income. One State, North Dakota, has 
a tax that reaches 15 per cent in top 
brackets, City rates, as a rule, are one 
half to 1 per cent. 

Big postwar expansion in income taxes 
has been at the local level. During the 
war, Philadelphia had the only local in- 
come tax in the country. Since then, simi- 
lar taxes have been levied in St, Louis, 
Louisville, Ky., five Ohio cities and 152 
Pennsylvania cities, boroughs and school 
districts. Other cities all over the U. S. are 
considering income taxes as a way out. 

Triple taxation of income now has 
shown up in this country for the first 
time, Two of the cities with income taxes, 
St. Louis and Louisville, are in States 
that have income taxes of their own. 

Corporate income is a favorite source 
of State tax revenue. Such taxes now are 
levied by 32 States and the District of 
Columbia. Five States — Connecticut, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New York and 
Virginia—have increased their taxes on 
corporate profits in the last two years. 

Gasoline is being hit hard by govern- 
ments’ search for taxes. It is taxed by 
the Federal Government, by all State 
governments and by local governments 
in seven States. All told, taxes on motor 
fuels amount to about $2,000,000,000 
a year. 

In 1949 sessions alone, 14 State legis- 
latures have voted gasoline tax increases, 
and 10 other proposed increases are 
awaiting a final vote. In the last 10 years, 
the average State tax has increased by 
about 20 per cent. Rates now range 


cents in Louisiana. Federal tax is }x 


ee 


from 2 cents a gallon in Missouri to 9 


cents. If a Louisiana motorist uses 70 
gallons a year, he pays taxes of $73,509, 

Cigarettes, too, are among the to 
sources of new revenue. Six State legis. 


latures already have voted increases jp 


1949. Cigarettes are taxed by the Fed. 
eral Government, by 39 States and by a 
growing number of local governments, 
The federal tax is 7 cents a package, 
Highest State tax is in Louisiana, which 
collects 8 cents per package. A Louisiana 
smoker pays 15 cents in taxes on each 
package of cigarettes. If he smokes a 
package a day, his tax totals $54.75 
a year. 

Liquor is a rapidly growing source of 
tax revenue for local governments. Cities, 
one after another, are adding taxes of 
their own to levies already imposed by 
States and the Federal Government. 
Some are imposing excises on liquor, 

















—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


‘YOU AIN‘T SEEN NOTHING, YET’ 


Others are going in for occupational Ii 
cense taxes, All States tax liquor, either 
directly through excises or indirectly 
through State monopoly stores, But the 
big take here is by the Federal Govern 
ment, which collected $2,200,000,000 in 
liquor taxes in the last fiscal year. 

Sales taxes are gaining in popularity, 
especially among city governments. Retail 
taxes are imposed by New York, Denver, 
New Orleans, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Erie County, N. Y., and by 
about 90 cities in California. A new sales 
tax, voted by Congress, will take effect 
August 1 in Washington, D.C. Among 
the States, 27 collect sales taxes, which 
were good for 19 per cent of total State 
revenue in 1948. 

Admissions are being taxed by 4 
growing number of cities, as well as by 
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the Federal Government and by most 
of the States. Admissions now are taxed 
by 345 local governments. Every Ohio 
city over 25,000 population, except To- 
ledo and Norwood, taxes admissions. 
In Pennsylvania, 165 local governments 
have joined the rush to admissions taxes. 

For the taxpayer, present trends in 
statehouses and city halls mean continu- 
ing high taxes. Governments at all levels 
are having trouble making ends meet. 
Cuts in federal excises, if they come, are 


. to be moderate. Any reductions here 


probably will be more than offset by in- 
creases in State and local taxes. The 
average American can expect to keep 
paying more than $3 for every $1 he 
paid in taxes before the war. 





> Budget outlook of U. S. Government 
is getting worse. Three weeks before the 
end of the fiscal year 1949, the Treasury 
was $2,150,000,000 in the red for the 
year, Part of that is being made up by 
June 15 tax collections, but it now ap- 
pears the deficit when the year ends will 
be at least $1,500,000,000. 





> Economy moves in Congress do not 
promise to correct budget troubles for 
the fiscal year 1950, beginning July 1. 
Budget Bureau argues that budget items 
that can be cut add up to only $18,- 
500,000,000 at the outside. A 5 per cent 
cut in all of those items would save only 
$925,000,000. The way things look now, 
the deficit for that year may be more 
than $5,000,000,000. 


> Investment study ordered by Con- 
gress is to get started in late summer or 
autumn. Hearings are to be before Joint 
Economic Committee, headed by Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming. 
The Committee is planning a broad in- 
vestigation of investment trends and 
problems. 

Proposal to set up a national monetary 
commission for a study of financial prob- 
lems looks doubtful for this session of 
Congress. So does a resolution calling 
for an investigation of the insurance 
industry. 


> Big salaries paid by U.S. corpora- 
tions may not be made public after this 
year. A proposal to eliminate this re- 
quirement in the tax laws has been made 
by Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in a bill 
providing a set of technical changes in 
the law. The bill, mostly routine, is given 
a good chance to pass. Treasury thinks 
that the present rule, which requires 
publishing the names of corporation offi- 
cers paid more than $75,000, is not worth 
the trouble it causes. ; 
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Give your product 


this Cornerstone of Success! 


Give it a Connecticut birthplace! Assure its superiority by entrusting 
it to the uncanny skill and inventiveness of our Connecticut work- 
men. Rid yourself of production worries in. this favorable Con- 
necticut atmosphere of management-labor harmony. Any location 
in Connecticut is only a hop-skip-and-a-jump away from sources of 
semi-finished materials... and the world’s greatest market. 

Take this first step. It’s free! Let our Industrial Division show you 
where good factory sites are available and how a new plant in 
Connecticut may be built. Write to Connecticut Development 


Commission, Dept. NW8, State Office Building, Hartford 15, 


CONN 


Connecticut. 





Put your business ina “State of Success” 
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For business men 
who need 
banking help 
in 
Washington... 
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Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D.C. 
Daniel W Bell, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be sent not less 


than two weeks prior to date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report, 
435 Parker Avenue 


Circulation Dept. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Rs 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on July 1, 1949, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on June 10, 1949. The stock trans- 
fer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








187th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








May 27, 1949 
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SCENIC INLAND| WATERS 
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All-Expense and NN — aS 4 
Independent Trips 


3 to 9 Day Cruise-Tours—$47.40 up 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY -— choose all or any 
part of this world-famous route between Buffalo. 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, 1000 Islands, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Murray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay River. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES — between Detroit and 
Duluth on S.S. “Noronic”’. See Sarnia, the “‘Soo’’, 
Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 

Full information from railroads, travel agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, St. Louis and Washington. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT Jo 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect the Treasury 

to recognize an employes’ trust, for 
tax purposes, unless the trust document 
is in written form and gives assurance 
that the funds will not be used except for 
benefit of employes and their families. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue issues 
further instructions on employes’ trusts, 
explaining requirements that must be met 
if employers are to get tax deductions for 
their payments into these funds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT take an income tax 

deduction for promissory notes is- 
sued to a trust fund for your employes 
until the year in which the notes are paid 
off. The U. S. Tax Court rules in one case 
that a solvent corporation is not entitled 
to a tax deduction in the year in which it 
gave notes to a tax-exempt employes’ 
trust, since the obligations were not paid 
until the following year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times refuse to reinstate strikers with 
whom other employes will not work be- 
cause of offensive conduct on a picket 
line. A circuit court of appeals overrules 
NLRB ‘and holds that an employer need 
not take back two active union members. 
The court says that abusive name-calling 
by the two strikers was not concerted ac- 
tivity entitled to protection by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a dealer engaged in 
buying and selling securities for 
customers, sometimes set aside part of 
your purchases for your own speculation 
and treat your profit from their sale as a 
capital gain. The U.S. Tax Court allows 
this tax treatment in a case where two 
partners withdrew certain bonds from 
their dealers’ inventory and held them 
until they could be sold at a profit. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get NLRB 

to cite a union for refusal to bargain 
under the Taft-Hartley Act unless the 
Board has designated the union as an 
appropriate bargaining unit for your em- 
ployes. The Board rules that an employ- 
er-union agreement that the union is to 
represent employes is not sufficient basis 
for NLRB to issue an order requiring col- 
lective bargaining. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. * 
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and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a small businessmag 
perhaps get a share of future trade 
with European countries under the Mag 
shall Plan. Economic Co-operation Ads 
ministration announces that new plans arg 
being worked out to assure small busines 
a larger part of these export orders, © 
* * * 7 
YOU CANNOT always get a Gow 
ernment administrative agency 
hold a hearing on your application 
petition. In a decision reversing a lo 
court, the Supreme Court holds that the 
Federal Communications Commission # 
not required by the Constitution to graq 
a hearing on a petition that the ageng 
considers to be obviously insufficient. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably treat as a caph 
tal gain your profit from the sale 

animals held primarily for dairy ag 
breeding purposes for more than 

months. The U.S. Tax Court finds in op 
case that such animals are capital asset 
and the profits from their sale are taxable 
as long-term capital gains. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now find out what pre 
cedures will be followed by th 
Government when it cannot reach @ 
agreement with military contractors ¢ 
the amount of excessive profits under th 
Renegotiation Act of 1948. These p 
cedures are outlined in a new chapter 
renegotiation regulations just complete 
by the National Military Establishmen 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Treasury 
follow the same procedures as durif 
the war on tax treatment for companies 
and individuals whose contracts with th 
armed forces are renegotiated. The Bu 
reau of Internal Revenue explains tha 
these wartime tax rules apply under t 
Renegotiation Act of 1948. 


* > * 


YOU CAN, as a Government com 

tractor working on an atom-bomb 
project, probably avoid compliance with 
the Wage-Hour law. A circuit court 4 
appeals decides in one case that, sing 
the atom bomb is not an article of co 
merce, workers connected with its pro 
duction are not covered by the Fai 
Labor Standards Act. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wort 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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LONDON... .-WASHINGTON....TOKYO....BUENOS AIRES.... 


>> The setback to business, now becoming world-wide, is forcing officials to 
take another look at the dollar values placed on various world currencies. 
Currency devaluation on a rather broad scale is expected sometime soon. 
British pound sterling, at the moment, is under the greatest pressure. 
British prices and costs are high. British exports, as a result, suffer 
from a return of competition. Many British products are priced out of the U.S. 
market and are running into competitive trouble in the markets of Europe. 
Result is renewed agitation to reduce the $4.03 value placed on the pound, 
perhaps to $3.25. That would be about a 20 per cent cut in British export 
Britain, so far, has resisted all pressure, denies any plan to devalue. 











prices. 


>> The British problem, in fact, is complex. A solution is not easy. 
Pound devaluation would lower the price of British goods in world markets. 
That would make those goods more competitive, probably would increase exports. 





Cheaper pounds, however, would mean that more pounds would have to be paid 
for food and cotton and industrial materials that Britain must import. 

Living costs in Britain probably would rise. That would lead to a demand 
for higher wages. Britain eventually might be as badly off as before devaluation. 

That's the view taken by Sir Stafford Cripps, British "austerity manager." 
He opposes monetary tinkering. He suggests, instead, an increase in production 
and improvement in industrial efficiency. That would cut costs and prices, too. 








>> There's a question, however, whether Sir Stafford can hold to his policy. 
U.S. officials are pressing for more "realistic" currency values. By that 
they mean values that will enable one currency to be changed more freely for 
another currency. That would go a long way toward removing barriers to trade. 
More trade among Marshall Plan countries also is wanted by ECA. ECA calls 
for a policy that will free European currencies from control--for example, let 
Italians use British pounds to buy Polish coal instead of British coal. 
Monetary Fund officials also favor adjustments in currency values if the 
existing value interferes with exports. That time seems to be near at hand. 
It's not unlikely that Monetary Fund governors, at the September meeting, 
will suggest some currency devaluations in terms of the dollar. The dollar will 
be kept at its present value--$35 for an ounce of gold. The U.S. dollar is to 
remain the peg for other currencies, but other values probably will change. 








>> What the U.S. really would prefer is a pound that can be exchanged for 
the dollar without restriction. But Britain won't go that far. The British fear 
(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


that such free exchange might lead to a flight of capital--pounds to dollars, 
Also, it's very doubtful that any currencies will be devalued before next 

autumn. The season for U.S. tourists is on, and European countries will want to 

harvest as many dollars as they can at the highest exchange they can get. 






























>> On the other side of the world..... 
An air of recovery, of optimism, is Spreading among Japan's businessmen. 
Ending of reparations accounts for much of it. Top officials in Tokyo look 
on this as America's greatest gift to Japan thus far, see it as a turning point. 
Promise of balanced budget is another boost. Whether it holds up, whether 
15 per cent of Government employees can in fact be fired, remains to be seen. 
Revival of trade with China, of a deal with Communists, now appears to 
Tokyo as a real possibility. Without it, of course, Japan can't get to first base, 














>> U.S. gift to Japan, ending reparations almost before they began, means 
that 845 plants won't be stripped or moved to China or Philippines after all. 

It also means that about half of these plants, being nonmilitary, can go all out 
producing for Japan. As it is, plants earmarked for reparations account for 
roughly half of Japan's current iron and steel, 61 per cent of electric power. 


>> U.S. businessmen in Buenos Aires don't expect the new U.S.-Argentine trade 
committee to end Argentina's dollar shortage, revive trade with the U.S. 
Prospect is that diplomats, now working as an official committee, won't 
have much better luck than businessmen did in their semiofficial efforts. 
Difficulty is that so many things have to be done to reverse trends. 
Argentine monopoly over exports is to be relaxed, if U.S. has its way. 
Argentine export prices, in U.S. thinking, need to drop to world levels. 
Argentine peso, U.S. also thinks, must be devalued if trade is to revive. 
Argentine payments for U.S. exports, in addition, need much speeding up. 
Guarantee for U.S. capital in Argentina is still another requirement. 
These are just some of the things that have to be done, as American busi- 
nessmen in Buenos Aires see it, before Argentina can earn more dollars, start 
trade flowing in volume again. All this calls for a sharp change in policy. 

















>> U.S.-Argentine trade, meanwhile, is at a record low. 
U.S. sales to Argentina amounted to $37,000,000 during the first quarter 
of this year. They added up to $148,000,000 for the same period of last year. 
U.S. purchases from Argentina, during the first quarter of 1949, came to 
only $26,000,000, as compared with purchases of $69,000,000 a year ago. 
Total trade in 1949, if it continues at this first-quarter rate, thus will 
approximate $252,000,000. Last year's total was double that--$559,000,000. 








>> Of the four ways open to Argentina to acquire more dollars..... 
More sales to U.S. could do it, in theory. Trouble is that U.S. market 
has shrunk for Argentine hides,- wool, linseed, is limited for canned meat. 
More sales to Marshall Plan area could also divert more dollars to Argentina 
than the $10,000,000 earned this way thus far--if prices are right. 
Private U.S. dollars might flow into Argentina for investment. Question 
here, though, is whether they wouldn't be expropriated under new constitution. 
So the odds are against more dollars, more trade with U.S. for the present. 
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Business activity continues to decline 
under the weight of inventory liqui- 
dation. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
89.1 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended June 11, against 91.8 
the previous week, 102 in March. 

Factory output fell to 176.6 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
June 4 from 178.8 the previous 
week, 184 in April, 202 last October. 

Department-store sales dropped to 
285.3 on the indicator from 290.8 
the week before and 296 in May. 
Sales are 8 per cent below a year 
ago, 

Prices of industrial goods declined 
again in week ended June 7 and were 
5.5 per cent below November peak. 

The inventory drop has speeded up 
and broadened out. It includes both 
hard and soft goods held by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

Biggest slash in business inventories 
since the war—except for a purely 
seasonal drop last December—was 
made in April. Stocks were cut to 
$53,600,000,000 down $1,200,000,- 
000 from March, Lower prices 
caused part of drop, but physical 
volume accounted for a big amount. 

Trade inventories were trimmed as 
merchants cut purchases below the 
rate of retail sales, Retail stocks fell 
to $14,046,000,000, nearly $500,-. 
000,000 below March and slightly 
below a year ago, Wholesalers cut 
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At retail, the decline amounted to 
$431,000,000, seasonally adjusted. 
That included $296,000,000 of soft 
goods, $135,000,000 of durables. 

Breadth of the adjustment at retail is 
shown by the decline for various 
products. General merchandise, ap- 
parel, home furnishings and auto- 
motive stocks were lower. Only 
construction materials and stocks of 
filling stations were up. 

Manufacturers cut stocks to $31,- 
363,000,000, down $365,000,000. 

Easter, which fell on April 17 this 





























ventory drop in April. The April 


total of business inventories was 
$900,000,000 below February. 

A further drop in inventories in May 
is foreshadowed by a $686,000,000 
reduction in loans to business by 
Federal Reserve member banks 
from April 27 to June 1. 

Business failures, shown in the top 
chart, have risen steeply this year. 
High-cost and inefficient firms, and 
those short of capital, are being 
tested—many of them for the first 
time. New firms have lifted popu- 
lation to 3,900,000, against 3,200,- 
000 in 1945. 

Unemployment jumped to 3,289,000 
in the week ended May 14, up 
273,000 in a month to the highest 
since March, 1942. Layoffs made up 
about a third of the increase. Young 
persons looking for jobs at the end 
of the school term made up the rest. 

Employment, Outside of agriculture, 
fell to 49,720,000, down 279,000 
from April 9, The decline exceeds 
the rise in unemployment due to 
layoffs, Some workers, laid off in 
industry, may be going to the farms. 

Personal income fell to a rate of 
$213,700,000,000 a year in April, 
$1,000,000,000 below March.,- $7,- 
300,000,000 below December, Fac- 
tory wages have fallen 10 per cent 
from their November peak. 

Slump in business, though still mod- 
erate, gives no sign of slowing now. 
















































































































stocks to $8,157,000,000, down year compared with March 28 last Inventory liquidation apparently 
$288,000,000 from March. year, does not account for the in- has not yet run its full course. 
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Deflation ‘the Hard Way’? . . . Why Sir Stafford Cripps 
Blames U.S. . . . Truman Defense If Bad Times Come 


President Truman continues to be 
bewildered by the advice he gets 
about how to deal with the business 
decline. One group of economic ad- 
visers tells him that it will be best 
for the country to go through this 
deflation ‘the hard way,” taking its 
bumps in order to get toughened. 
Another group says that the time is 
here to go back to pump priming. 


> a a 


The White House, temporarily, is 
going along with the advisers who 
say that it is best to let deflation run 
its course. No big new plan is being 
hatched to spring on the country as 
a cure-all for its economic troubles. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is giving thought to the 
idea of blaming Republicans for the 
bad times that accompany a defla- 
tion. The claim will be that Republi- 
cans caused the depression by block- 
ing the White House program of sub- 
sidies and social-welfare legislation. 


ike. Se 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is encouraged by farmer re- 
sponse to his plan for bolstering farm 
income with checks direct from the 
Treasury, if that income from the 
sale of goods is not as high as the Gov- 
ernment would find reasonable. Re- 
publicans now plan to come out with 
a counterpromise in 1950 to compete 
for the farm vote. 


xk 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, is op- 
posed to the plan to direct the Presi- 
dent to cut expenditures by a fixed 
amount after Congress votes appro- 
priations, unless the President at the 
same time gets authority to eliminate 
some expenditures that he regards as 
unnecessary. Congress would like to 
pass the buck on spending but doesn’t 
want to give the White House au- 
thority to eliminate pet projects of 
specific members of Congress. 


xk * 


New Deal Senators who have pro- 
posed a so-called Economic Expan- 
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sion Act did so just to make it appear 
that somebody is thinking about 
problems that go with a deflation. 
Actually the bill is a collection of all 
kinds of ideas, rejected by Congress 
at one time or another, and isn’t a 
design for a planned economy. It isn’t 
to get much attention. 


x kk 


Some members of Congress who re- 
cently have been feeling the public 
pulse back home report that they 
find the political trend to be toward 
the left, not toward the right, and are 
shaping their 1950 plans accordingly. 


xk & 


Mr. Truman twice approved con- 
struction of a supercarrier by the 
Navy prior to the time that Louis 
Johnson, new Defense Secretary, ve- 
toed that construction. The President 
then backed up the veto, putting him- 
self on both sides of that issue at 
different times. 


xk 


Secretary Johnson rescinded his Di- 
rective No. 1, imposing a tight censor- 
ship on the armed services, because 
he discovered that information had 
a way of getting out anyway. Air 
Force, which was supposed to be pro- 
tected by the censorship, actually 
discovered that it was handicapped 
in telling its story. 


x kk 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
together with William MacChesney 
Martin, Assistant Secretary, will in- 
sist that nations in Europe tackle 
their currency problems before ap- 
proaching U.S. for still more help. 
U.S. line is that European currencies 
should be revalued—made cheaper 
in relation to the dollar—and then 
should be bolstered by resources of 
the International Monetary Fund. 


xk 


Averell Harriman eventually is to in- 
herit the job of dispensing Marshall 
Plan billions, probably at a time 
when the use of those billions is to 
be tied more closely with economic 





reform in countries getting aig 
Paul Hoffman, present Administra. 
tor, wants to retire as soon as he can 
do so gracefully. 


we ee 


British planners are afraid that, jj 
they lower the value of their pound 
from $4.03 to $3.25 or less, the result 
will be to generate pressure in U.S. 
to raise tariffs or take other steps to 
protect U.S. markets. 


Khe. ok 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s eco. 
nomic boss, in private is blaming 
U.S. for the troubles that Britain 
now faces. Sir Stafford is convinced 
that, if U.S. had just done as Britain 
has done and devised more controls 
for its economy, everything would 
have been all right and the British 
wouldn’t be facing a new crisis. 


xk 


Joseph Stalin O.K.’d the idea of a 
four-power meeting in Paris pfi- 
marily as a means of enabling Russia 
to get off a hot spot in Berlin, not as 
a maneuver designed to lead the way 
to formal peace. Russians still expect 
to do a lot of fishing in troubled 
waters. 


ae 


Andrei Gromyko, Russia’s represent- 
ative on the United Nations Council, 
has held talks with American busi- 
nessmen, but what they told him 
didn’t lead Stalin to change his ideas 
about capitalism and capitalists. Pre- 
mier Stalin is an old hand at making 
his own appraisals of the West and 
doing his own timing on moves de- 
signed to further Russian strategy. 


2 


Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister, is under pressure from the Labor 
Party he heads to call an election 
during 1949 instead of waiting for the 
regular elections in the spring of 1950. 
Political trend is running against the 
party in power so that it may be 
considered wise to get a new five- 
year mandate for labor while chances 
of success are considered good. 
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TO KEEP GOING—AND IMPROVINS 
This Picture Must Change 


LAG BETWEEN COSTS AND RATES 


COSTS* RATES ** 


AVERAGE COSTS (Average) 
UP 95% 


EXPRESS RATES 
UP 63% 


FREIGHT RATES 
UP 55% 


; PASSENGER RATES 
COAL RATES UP 40% 
UP 36% 


MAIL RATES . 
UP 25% 


1939 1939 
LEVEL ESTIMATED ANNUAL INCREASES COMPARED WITH 1939 LEVEL 


*Wages reflect the cost of 40-hour week. **including all increases granted to date. 


Materials and Suppiies costs are as of March 1, 1949, 


Against the increased costs which the — expenses of operation and to provide 
railroads must pay, the increase in rail- | funds for the improvements required 
road rates has been very much less, as for the reduction of costs and the con- 
the chart shows. Present rates are insuf- tinued improvement of service. That’s 


ficient to pay thece greatly increased — why railroad rates must be increased. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





